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A NOTE ON THE IMPERSONAL 
PRONOUN IN OLD HIGH 
GERMAN 


The use of the impersonal es in the history of 
the German language was a secondary develop- 
ment and did not gain very much ground, so far 
as our literary monuments allow us to infer, until 
the Middle High German period. In Old High 
German the use of the impersonal pronoun (iz) 
was extremely limited both as subject and as object 
of the verb. It is the purpose of this article to 
treat the syntactical development of this indefinite 
pronoun in Old High German with special refer- 
ence to its use as object of the verb ; tracing the 
transition of the pronoun object from its purely 
personal to its purely impersonal construction in 
which the pronoun denotes merely the abstract 
idea of the verbal action.’ References will be 
made also to Middle High German, insofar as the 
M. H. G. construction is connected with the ear- 
lier syntax of the language. . 

The first and original use of the pronoun es was 
entirely personal, representing some substantive 
singular of the same gender and did not, there- 
fore, differ in any respect from the use of the 
masculine or feminine pronouns. The Gothic, 
just as the Latin and Greek, usually omitted the 
personal pronoun in the nominative case, except 
where especial emphasis was necessary, 


jah waiw6dun windés jah bistugqun bi bamma razna 
jainamma jah nidraus. Matth. 7, 25. 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curme, Geo. O., A Grammar of the 
German Language, New York, 1905, pp. 347-352. Erd- 
mann, Oscar, Grundziige der Deutschen Syntax, Stuttgart, 
1866. Erdmann, Oscar, Untersuchungen iiber die Syntax 
der Sprache Otfrids, Halle, 1874. Grimm, Jacob, Deut- 
sche Grammatik IV (Neuer Abdruck, Giitersloh, 1898, p. 
257 ff.). Grimm, Jacob, Deutsches Worterbuch, 111, Leip- 
zig, 1862, pp. 1116-1125. Paul, Hermann, Prinzipien 
der Sprachgeschichte, Halle, 1898 (4th ed. 1909), § 91. 
Wilmanns, Wilhelm, Deutsche Grammatik, 111, 2, Strass- 
burg, 1909, § 237. Wunderlich, Hermann, Der Deutsche 
Satzbau, 11, Stuttgart, 1901, 243 ff. 


(Not, jah ita ni draus, ita = raznk, ) But in O. 
H. G. the neuter pronoun singular was most often 
used in such a case. Tatian (43, 1) translates 
the same passage Matth. 7, 25, using the neuter 
pronoun singular which is omitted in the Gothic : 


inti anafielun in thaz his, inti iz fiel. 
(Cf. Luther: stiessen an das Haus, da fiel es.) 
The same use of the personal pronoun ez appeared 
regularly in M. H. G. (except perhaps in cases of 
‘ Ersparung der Rede,’ * where like any pronoun 


it may be inferred from the context of the lines 
immediately preceding) : 


fz pfert er saz, ez truoc in kime fiirbaz. Parz. 534, 18. 


Similarly the accusative of the personal pronoun 
es represented originally a neuter substantive. The 
accusative was less often omitted in the older dia- 
lects than was the nominative, even the Gothic 
being generally unable to dispense with it : 


jabai bein pata téihsw6 marzjai puk, 
usstigg ita augd). Maith. 5, 29, 


which T. likewise translates: ‘‘arwirph iz fon 
thir,’ T, 28, 2. Soin M. H. G., 
Sigelint diu riche nach alten siten pflac 


durh ir sunes liebe teilen rétez golt. 
si kunde’z wol gedienen. Nib. 40, 4. 


where ez = golt. 

The first step towards the use of the impersonal 
es was to represent, instead of a neuter substan- 
tive, a neutral idea implied in a substantive pre- 
viously mentioned, with which the pronoun often 
cannot agree in gender and number. In O. H. 
G., O. 1. 6 

éugdun iro kléini in thes tthtonnes reini. 

Jz ist 4) thuruh nét so kleino girédinot, 

iz dinkal eigun fantan, zisamane gibdntan. 
iz in both lines (7, nom., 8, acc.) has direct re- 
ference to thes tihtonnes in the preceding line 6. 
As the author proceeds, however, the particular 
idea expressed in thes tihtonnes becomes the gen- 


2 Paul, M. H. D. Grammatik, § 381. 
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eral theme of discussion so that only the general 
idea of ‘ writing poetry’ is kept in mind. This 
general idea is represented by iz, occurring re- 
peatedly in the subsequent lines (ll. 13, 14, 15 
iz machont ; 1. 15, iz ist gifuagit ; 1. 21, duent 
iz; 1. 23, eigun sie iz bithenkit, ete.). After the 
substantive thes tihtonnes itself became lost in the 
linguistic consciousness, iz was used referring to 
‘ whatever one writes,’ a neutral idea which had 
its inception in the substantive in question ; 
so 1. 37, 


li thu zi néte theiz seéno thoh gilute 
and 1. 39, 


Th4z tharana singe, iz sc6no man ginenne. 
Similarly in 1. 1. 9, 10, 


Sie ouh in thfu gisagetin, thaz then thio béah nirsmiahetin. 
joh w6l er sih firwésti, then lésan iz gilisti. 


Iz (ace. object of lesan) refers to the neutral idea 
implied in the preceding line, in thio buah which 
expresses the same general idea as the substantive 
thes tihtonnes. 


want her dé arme wuntane bouga, 
cheisuringu gitin. . . 


dat ih dir it nu bi huldi gibu. Hildebr. 35. 


(ich schwére), ‘dass ich es dir nun aus Freund- 
schaft gebe.’ Jt refers to wuntane bouga (1. 37), 
‘a pair of golden bracelets’ which Hildebrand 
has unwound from his arm and presents to his son 
in token of friendship. 

So too in M. H. G., ez may refer to a neutral 
idea implied in a substantive previously used, as, 
for instance, 


Disiu selben mere gehdrte Sigemunt 
ez reiten sine liute : di von wart im kunt 


Ez gevriesc ouch Sigelint, des edelen kiineges wip. 
Nib. 50, 1, 2, 51, r. 
Ez in these lines refers to the general idea implied 
in disiu selben mere with which it cannot agree 
both in gender and number since the substantive 
is plural while the pronoun is singular. 

In both cases we have the beginnings of iz used 
to represent a neutral idea implied in a substan- 
tive previously used. The next step in the devel- 
opment of the impersonal use of iz was to repre- 


3Cf. Wunderlich, Saizbau, u1, 244. 
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sent a neutral idea (very often a clause, sometimes 
a verb, etc.) implied in the context without refer- 
ring to a substantive. For instance in O. H. G., 
O. An Hartmut, 1. 24, 


thar thultent béh filu héiz so ih iz dlleswio ni wéiz, 


iz refers to the neutral idea implied in ‘thar thul- 
tent beh filu heiz,’ namely, ‘their suffering the 
pangs of hell.’ Similarly in O. an Hartmut, 
1. 105, 


Oba thu es begfnnis, in bfiachon thu iz findis, 


iz refers to the neutral idea implied in the pre- 
vious lines in which Otfrid has given an account 
of the lives of those men who were beloved of God. 
Iz comes, then, to represent the general subject 
under discussion and is equivalent to ‘das von 
mir Erzihlte,’ iz = the thing of which I have 
been speaking. 
joh 6b iz zi thfu wurti, thaz blfat iru firstalti. 
O. 11, 14, 22. 


Iz refers to the neutral idea implied in 2 thiu 
which, in turn, represents a thought previously 
mentioned in line 18 (thaz siu inan biruarti), ‘if 
it (cf. 1. 18, that she could touch the hem of his 
garment) should be brought to pass, then (she 
thought to herself that) her blood would stop 
flowing.’ Cf. O., 1, 2, 19, ‘‘ob dz zi thiu thoh 
gigéit.’’ 

Similarly in M. H. G., ez may also represent a 
neutral idea without referring to a neuter sub- 
stantive, 


‘nu versprich ez niht ze sére,’ sprach aber ir muoter dé, 
Nib. 16, 1. 

Ez refers to the substance of the preceding stanza 

(15) in which Kriemhild has sworn never to wed. 


der wirt der bat ez lizen. Nid. 36, 1. 


Ez refers to the various activities of the tourna- 
ment described in the preceding stanza. 

In these cases the impersonal pronoun represents 
a neutral idea previously implied in the sentence 
but it may also (both in, the nom. and ace.) often 
refer to some neutral idea which is to follow; for 
instance, O. an Ludwig, 21, 


éba iz uuard iowdnne in not zi féhtanne, 


iz refers to the neutral idea expressed in the sub- 
sequent clause in not zi fehtanne. 
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In himilriches sc6ne so wérde iz iu zi léne 
mit géltes ginthti, thaz fr mir datut zéhti, 
O. an Sal., 21, 22. 


iz refers to the subsequent clause introduced by 
thaz. Similarly : 


iz ist in 4lanahi, théz thu nan giséhi. O. 11, 20, 177. 
Likewise, 


So er thira iz tho giffarta, er thesa wérolt ziarta, 
O. 1, 1, 29. 


iz refers to the neutral idea expressed by the fol- 
lowing clause introduced by er. Cf. O. m1, 14, 
24; 21, 5. 19; v, 19, 34. 

Similarly in M. H. G., ez often refers to a 
neutral idea expressed in a subsequent clause : 


er ’nbot ez froun Uoten und ir tohter wol getin 
daz si mit ir miigeden hin ze hove solde gan. 
Nib. 275. 3. 4. 


Not only was the neuter pronoun in its imper- 
sonal function less often used in the nominative 
case in O. H. G. than in M. H. G., but its use 
in the accusative case was still less frequent. This 
was especially true where iz represented not some 
neutral idea previously mentioned or about to fol- 
low but simply the abstract verbal idea itself. In 
O. H. G. the linguistic material is so limited that 
it is impossible to follow this development satis- 
factorily, but in M. H. G. we find that the imper- 
sonal ez represented more often some particular 
situation in question rather than merely the ab- 
stract verbal idea. Then from this particular sit- 
uation the ez very often went over into the mere 
abstract verbal notion ; the particular idea being 
entirely lost in the linguistic consciousness. Almost 
all such verbs with ez had reference to some par- 
ticular situation involved in the verbal action in 
which the medieval customs of dancing, jousting, 
singing, drinking, etc., played an extensive réle.* 
The original significance of the verbal action with 
reference to these customs was, in the course of 
time, lost in the linguistic consciousness and thus 
passed over into an entirely abstract notion. For 
instance, ez triben meant originally das Spiel, den 
Ball treiben, ‘to drive or move the ball in some 
kind of game.’ Then it passed over into the gen- 
eral notion of moving or acting, the ez originally 


4Cf. Grimm’s Grammatik, B. 8. 392 ff.; 1m, 
1118 ff. 
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referring to some particular thing (such as a ball) 
but in course of time came to denote solely the 
abstract verbal idea. Thus the metaphor of the 


game came to denote action in general, 


es hdtz getriben wol zehen jar. Wigal. 113, 12, 
so also in N. H.G., 


Ja, es ist ohne Beispiel, wie sie’s trieben. ‘Tell 541. 


(Cf. M. H. G. ez walken, ez riieren, ez heben, 
etc.) Sometimes the ez in M. H. G. retained its 
original particular significance but most often 
passed over into the mere abstract notion, which 
is almost universally the case in N. H.G. Many 
such M. H. G. expressions, especially such as had 
direct reference to the customs and civilizations of 
the Middle Ages, have been lost in N. H. G., 
while many have developed since the M. H. G. 
period. (Cf. N. H. G. es davon tragen, es auf- 
nehmen mit, ete.) 

In M. H. G. the indefinite object ez generally 
referred to some particular thing connected with 
the medieval customs above mentioned, but there 
are a few cases in which ez did not refer to any 
particular thing which the speaker had in mind 
but to things in general,® thus representing the 
mere abstract verbal idea, for instance : 


1. ez lesen: to read,® 


ein riter, der geléret was 
unde ezan den buochen las. Iw. 22. 


2. ez slifen: to sleep, 
wir haben ez lange gesldfen. Fundgr. 11, 303, 12. 


3. ez friden: to make peace, become reconciled, 


swie gern ichz friden wolte, der kiinec entuot es niht. 
Nib. 2073, 3. 


4, ez enden: to end ‘it’; finish, 
und wil dirz helfen enden, s6 ich allerbeste kan. 
Nib. 54, 3. 
It is very probable that this impersonal ez in 
M. H. G., both as representative of some partic- 
ular thing in connection with the verbal action 


(as in ez triben—das Spiel, den Ball) and as 
denoting solely the abstract verbal idea (as in ez 


5Grimm’s Grammatik, B. 1v, 392 ff. 

6 As this is apparently the only example of lesen with 
the indefinite ez, Grimm’s interpretation is not assured ; 
cf. Henrici’s edition. 
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lesen, ez slifen) existed in O. H. G., but the scar- 
city of linguistic material makes it impossible to 
discover to what extent the construction actually 
existed. Verbs of the former type in O. H. G. 
the writer has not been able to collect, and only 
two cases of the latter type have been found 
available.’ 

iz chésin = loqui, recitare, to talk, speak, 

86 wio ih iz chésdé. N. Boeth. 
The iz here is the cognate object of the verb, 
denoting the mere abstract verbal idea. 


wie mac ter iz hevigor chéson. Graff 4, 502. 


There is one case of iz used in O. H. G. to 
denote the abstract verbal idea which seems to 
have escaped the notice of philologists. Grimm, 
for instance, makes no mention of it either in his 
Worterbuch or his Grammatik. The passage in 
question is found in the Fragmenta Theotisca* in 
the first fragment ( Hvangeli secundum Matthaeum), 
and isa translation of the fifteenth verse of the 
thirteenth chapter of the gospel according to St. 
Matthew. I shall use this passage as an example 
in O. H. G. of iz used to denote the abstract 
verbal idea: ‘‘incrassatum est enim cor populi 
huius et auribus graviter audierunt et oculos suos 
clauserunt, ne quando videant oculis et auribus 
audiant,’’ Matth. x1m, 15, 
arsuillet ist gauisso desero liuteo herzo enti orom suuaro 

gahortun enti iro augun bislozun, neo iz augom gasehen 

enti orom ni gahorren, 
‘for this people’s heart is waxed gross and their 
ears are dull of learning, and their eyes they have 
closed ; lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears.’ The iz here is the 
cognate object of gasehen and represents the ab- 
stract notion implied in the verbal idea: (inf. ) iz 
gasehan = to see. That such an iz is not at all 
necessary is shown by the fact that it is almost 
always omitted in O. H. G. with verbs of this 
character. In fact, the writer has been able to 
collect only these two examples in O. H. G., 
namely : iz chésén, and iz gasehan, in which iz 
represents solely the abstract verbal idea. With 
gasehan, for instance, the iz of this character is 


7Cf. DWb., B. mt, 1125. 
8 Ediderunt Stephanus Endlicher et Hoffmann Fallers- 
lebensis: curante Joann. Ferd. Massmann. Wien, 1841, 


4. 
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elsewhere regularly omitted. Tatian translates 


the same passage without iz°*: 
Githiket ist herza thesses folkes, inti érun suarlihho 


gihértun inti iro ougun bisluzun, min sie mit ougon 
sihuuane gischen inti mit drun gihdrent. 


- The verb iz gasehan of the Fragmenta Theotisca 
is exactly equivalent to gasehan of Tatian without 
iz, and finds its direct parallel in M. H. G. in 
such verbs as ez lesen, ez slifen, ez friden, etc. 

From this brief outline of the use of the pronoun 
object in O. H. G. it may be inferred that the 
transition from its purely personal to its purely 
impersonal use was something as follows : 


1. lz used to denote a neuter substantive 
singular. 


T. 28, 2. oba thin zesuwd ouga thih biswihhé.. . 


arwirph iz; iz = ouga. 


2. Iz used to denote a neutral idea represented 
by some substantive implied in the context or pre- 
viously mentioned with which it does not agree 
both in gender and number. 


O. 1, 19, 10: Sie ouh in thiu gisagetin, thaz then 
thio nirsméhetin. 
jah wél er sth firwésti ; then lésen iz gilisti. 
iz = thio buah. 


3a. Jz used to denote a neutral idea implied in 
the context without reference to a substantive, 


O. an Hartmut, 105: Oba thu es béginnis, in 
biachon iz findis. iz =das von mir Erzihlte. 


36. This neutral idea may also denote merely 
the abstract notion of the verbal action. Fragm. 
Theot. Matth. x1, 15," neo iz . . . gasehen, 
(inf. ) iz gasehan = gasehan. 


It is probable also that even in O. H, G. the 
impersonal pronoun object represented some par- 
ticular action in connection with such medieval 
customs as have been mentioned in connection 
with certain M. H. G. verbs, and subsequently 
passed over into the entirely abstract notion (36) 
but the scarcity of linguistic material makes any 
definite conclusion impossible. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the impersonal pronoun object had 


®Cf. Sievers’ Tatian, Paderborn, 1892, 74, 6. 
10 Cf. the Monsee Fragments, edited by Hench, Strass- 
burg, 1890. 
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gained great headway in M. H. G. from which 
most cases in N. H. G. can be directly traced. 

The origin of this construction in N. H. G. is a 
very important study in syntax and deserves a 
much more searching and thorough investigation 
than this article affords. There can be no doubt, 
however, that one instance of this impersonal con- 
struction in O. H. G. has been heretofore over- 
looked by philologists, namely, iz gasehan (inf. ) 
which occurs in the Fragmenta Theotisca in the 
passage previously quoted. Such an example is 
very important in throwing light upon the origin 
of this construction inasmuch as it is taken from 
an early period in the history of the language 
where the linguistic material is so very limited. 
The examples of the impersonal objects given by 
Grimm" are all taken (with the exception of iz 
gifiaren, iz geban, iz chéson and iz retten) from 
the M. H. G. when the development of the con- 
struction had gained considerable progress. The 
study of the impersonal iz in O. H. G., on the 
other hand, reveals the earliest stages of the im- 
personal construction and it is quite possible that 
a careful examination of all the material at hand 
during this period will bring to light still other 
examples of iz as object of the verb, denoting the 
abstract verbal idea. 


ALBERT Morey StTurRTEVANT. 
Kansas University. 


THE REFRAINS OF THE COUR DE 
PARADIS’ AND OF A SALUT 
D’ AMOUR’ 


In studying the songs and the refrains of the 
Roman de la Violette* and in searching elsewhere 
for similar lyrics, I found that comparatively little 
work had been done in grouping refrains of the 
same type. Work of this nature has been pub- 


1 DWe., B. m1, S. 1116-1125; Grammatik, B. tv, 8. 
392-401. 

1 Rd. Barbazan et Méon, Fabliaux et Contes, Paris, 1828, 
1, 128. 

2 Ed. Jubinal, Nouveau Recueil de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, 
etc., Paris, 1842, 11, 235. 

8See ‘*The Songs of the Roman de la Violette’’ in 
Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, Baltimore, 1911. 
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lished by Jeanroy in his Origines de la poésie 
lyrique, by Gaston Paris in his article on the 
chansons in Huet’s edition of the Rose,‘ by R. A. 
Meyer for the motets of the Bamberg, Miinchen 
and Wolfenbiittel manuscripts® and by others ; 
but as yet no complete study of the refrains cited 
by the various romances (Cléomades, Méliacin, 
etc.®) has appeared. It is intended that the 
present article form a chapter of a more complete 
study embracing all the refrains cited in the longer 


poems. 
I 


The Cour de Paradis, as published by Méon, 
consists of 625 octosyllabic lines containing eigh- 
teen refrains and the liturgical Te Deum laudamus 
(the latter is given with musical notation). The 
poem may be termed a religious fabliau in which 
God holds court and the Virgin, the Archangels, 
the Apostles, the Evangelists, and the Patriarchs 
sing and dance in the most approved earthly 
fashion. It belongs to the same class of poems 
as Rutebeuf’s Voie de Paradis, Raoul de Hou- 
dene’s Songe d’ Enfer, and such other works as 
the Verger de Paradis, the lively Salut d’ Enfer, 
ete. Unlike the Rose or the Violette, the Cour de 
Paradis offers only refrains of one line each (ex- 
cept one of two lines at line 458). They are 
introduced at irregular intervals, and are sung 
chiefly by the characters already mentioned as 
they come to the Court of Heaven in answer to 
God’s bidding. The poem itself consists of a 
description of this Court. 

The refrains are usually of the same nature as 
the carols of the Violette (the name is there used 
at line 201). In many, the adaptation of the 
words to the movement of the dance may be seen, 
as, for example, in the use of the refrain cited at 
line 278. If these refrains are the débris of older 
dance-songs, colored by the aristocratic court 
poetry, at least the idea of placing them in the 
mouths of the Patriarchs is novel. 

The refrains are given in their order. 


1. Je vi d’amor en grant esperance (259) 
sung by the Patriarchs. Cf.: 
4 SATF., vol. 33. 
5 Gesellschaft fiir rom. Lit., x111, 141 ff. 


®See G. Paris, Chansons, |. c., and Jeanroy, Origines, 
116. 
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Soufert m’a en esperance 
Mon cuer grant pieca 
(Raynaud, Motets, 1, 54). 
Quant chantent oisiaus tant seri 
Seur le gaut folli, 
Lors m’est d’un solaz membré 
Que j’ai adés esperé. 
Més a tart vient l’esperance, 
Que unques en mon aage 
Ne joi d’amors, fors qu’en pensé 
( Motets, 11, 47). 
2. Ne vos repentez mie de loiaument amer (270) 
sung by the Apostles. This is another typical 
refrain of the courtois poetry. It occurs also in 
Bartsch, I?. und P., p. 280 ; Rose, l. ¢., 1. 2365 ; 
Motets, 11, 183 ; Dinaux, Trouveres du nord de la 
France, 111, 142 (song by Colars li Bouthillier) ; 
the Salut d’amour, published by P. Meyer in 
BECh., 155; see also Gesellschaft fiir 
rom. Iat., xm, 158 and 162, and Jeanroy, 
Origines, p. 120. 


3. Tout ainsi va qui d’amors vit et qui bien aime (728 ) 


sung by the Apostles. The adaptation of the 
words to the movement of the dance may be seen. 
Refrains of this type are common. Cf.: 


Ensi va qui bien aimme, 
Ensi va ( Violette, 716). 
La jus desoz la raime, 
Einsi doit aler qui aime. 
Clere i sourt la fontaine, 
Ya! 
Einsi doit aler qui bele amie a. 
(Rose, 295 ff., and 2505 ff. ). 
Dex! ensi va qui aime 
Ensi va! ( Motets, 11, 58). 
Mes fins cuers n’est mie a mi, 
Ainz l’a qui bien ’aime (Motets, 1, 5). 


See also Jeanroy, Origines, pp. 392 and 396. 
4. Cil doit bien joie mener, qui joie atent des max qu’il 
sent ( 287) 
sung by the Martyrs. Cf.: 


N’ onques nul ne les senti 
Les maus d’amors si com je[s] sent 
( Motets, 1, 7). 
Vileine gent, voz ne les sentés mie 
Les doz maus que je sent ( Motets, 1, 77). 


This refrain differs, however, in the introduction 
of the idea of the vilain. 


Lor doit bien joi mener qui d’amours est espris 
(Bamberg ms,, ed. Stimming, /. c., pp. 17 and 150). 
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There is also a slight similarity to Renart le Nou- 
vel, 6727. 


5. Je ne fui onques sans amor, ne ji n’iere en ma vie 
(304) 
sung by the Shriven. There is a suggestion of 
this refrain in the following : 
Voi t’an lai qui n’aimme mie, 
Voi t’an lai; 
N’est pais de no[s] compaignie, 
Voi t’an lai qui n’aimme mie, 
Ne jai nuns jor de sa vie 
N’an serait ; 
Voi t’an lai qui n’aimme mie. 
( Motets, 11, 25). 
6. Sire Diex, la joie qu’avons, biaus pere, el nous vient 
de vous (311) 


sung by the Innocents. This is a variant of : 


Amis dous, li malz que j’ai me vient de vous 
(R. und P., p. 152). 


Cf. also Jeanroy, Origines, p. 180, and 


Ains me dist : ‘biaus amis dos, 
tote la joie que j’ ai 


me vient de vos’ (R. und P., p. 284). 


A similar refrain may also be found in the Berne 
ms. (Herrig’s Archiv, 253). 


7. Renvoisiement i vois 4 mon ami (327) 


sung by the Virgins. Cf.: 


Renvoisiement i vois a mon ami 
Ensin doit on aler a son ami 


( Motets, 11, 49). 
The second line of this refrain is similar to that 
already given at line 278. The refrain does not 
form a part of a longer song in the Motets, but has 
been preserved alone. In the same collection (1, 
129) the refrain also occurs as introducing and 
ending a motet, the first line serving to introduce 
and the second to close the piece. Cf. also : 
j’anmoins par les dois m’amie, 
s’an vois plus mignotemant 
(R. und P., p. 145). 


Similar refrains may also be found in Keller’s 
Romvart (p. 298), and Jeanroy, Origines, p. 396. 


8. Sej’ai amé folement, sage sui, si m’en repent (339) 
sung by the Widows. The entire refrain occurs 
twice in the Motets (1, 47 and 76), the only 
variant being saiges for sage. Raynaud divides the 
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line after folement. The last line of the refrain 
as thus divided occurs also in Motets, 1, 79. 


9. Ensi doit Dame aler 4 son ami (349) 
sung by the Married Women. This is merely a 
variant of a refrain found in an anonymous song 
given by Bartsch : 


Ansi va bele dame a sonami (R. und P., p. 33). 


This occurs also in an anonymous song given in 
Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, xctv, 84, and is 
similar to the refrain already cited at line 278. 


10. Vos qui amez, traiezen ¢a, en 13 qui n’amez mie (380) 
sung by Saint Peter. This seems to be a variant 
of a refrain given by Bartsch in a brief romance : 

Belle Alis matin leva, 

sun cors vesti et para ; 

enz un verger s’en entra, 

cink flurettes i trouva : 

un chapelet fet en a 

de rose fleurie. 

‘por deu, trahez vous en la 

vus ki ne amez mie.’ 

(R. und P., p. 209.) 

I cite the entire stanza to show how far these re- 
frains have strayed from their original setting. 
Cf. also : 


Traiés vos la, qui n’amés mie par amors 
( Motets, 1, 171). 


11. Tuit cil qui sont enamouraz viengnent danssier, li 
autre non (400) 

sung by the Virgin and Mary Magdalene. This 
refrain begins and ends a motet given by Raynaud : 

Tuit cil qui sunt enamourat 

Viegnent dangar, li autre non! 

( Motets, 1, 151.) 

At the close of the song where the refrain is re- 
peated, avant is substituted for dangar. The idea 
of a division of the dancers, doubtless coming 
from an older carol, renders this refrain similar 
to that just cited at line 380. For other cases see 
Jeanroy, Origines, pp. 320 and 394. 


12. Je gart le bos que nus n’en port chapel de flors s’il 
n’aime (414) 
sung by the entire Court. This refrain occurs in 
a song given by Raynaud and ending : 
Ainsi gart la raime 
Et la flour du bois, 


Si que nus n’en port chapiau de flors, s’il n’aime 
( Motets, 1, 194). 
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Jeanroy ( Origines, p. 395) cites this refrain, but 
does not mention the occurrence in the Cour de 
Paradis. 


13. Qui sui-je donc, regardez-moi et ne me doit-on bien 
amer ? (430) 
sung by the Lord. This refrain was probably at 
first composed to be placed in the mouth of some 
girl as she danced the carol. The incongruous 
setting in the Cour de Paradis should be noticed. 
Raynaud offers two similar refrains : 


Vien avant, biaus dous amis, 
Robin, Robin, Robin, 
Esgair con je suix belle! 
On doit bele dame amer, 
Et s’amours garder 
Cil qui l’a 


(Motets, 11, 7). 


( Motets, 1, 16). 


The original use of refrains of this type may here 
be seen. The author’s realism becomes more pro- 
nounced, for : 


La sainte Virge douce et pure, 
Prist les pans de sa vestéure 
Et va chantant trestout entor, 
Par reposées : 
14. ‘‘ Agironées depart mes amors, agironées.’? 
The scene is strikingly like that of a medieval 
festival. This refrain occurs also in the Chdte- 
laine de Saint-Gille : 


A gironees depart amors, a gironees. 
(Ed. Schultz-Gora, 1. 307 ; see also page 14. ) 


15. Fins cuers amorous et joli, 
Je ne vos vueil metre en oubli (458) 
sung by Mary Magdalene. Cf.: 


qui amors a, nes doit metre en oubli 
(BR. und P., p. 17). 


This occurs also in a chanson de toile cited in the 
Rose, 5178. 

The phrase in the last line of this refrain as 
cited in the Cour de Paradis frequently occurs in 
other refrains ; cf., for example, Motets, 1, 218. 


16. G’enmain par la main m’amie, s’en vois plus mi- 
gnotement (470) 
sung by the Lord as he dances with the Virgin 
Mary. This refrain occurs in several other places. 
Bartsch gives an anonymous pastourelle ending : 
j’anmoins par les dois m’amie, 


s’an vois plus mignotemant 
(R. und P., p. 145). 


Je tie[n]g par la main m’amie, 
§’en vois plus mignotement 
(Motets, 1, 192). 
There is also a similarity to : 
C’est la jus desoz I’ olive, 
Robins enmaine s’ amie, ete. 


( Rose, 521 ff.) 
For the second line, ef. : 


Je m’en vois si mignotement (Motets, 1, 23). 


See also Jeanroy, Origines, p. 396; cf. also the 
type of refrains already cited, ll. 278, 327 and 349. 


17. Toz li cuer me rist de joie quant Dieu voi (487) 
sung by all present. Raynaud gives the song of 
a mal mariée, in which the wife sings to her lover : 


Touz li cuers me rit de joie 
Quant le voi ( Motets, 1, 130). 


Cf. also from a song by Jehans Erars : 


Tout li cuer me rit de joie 
Quant la voi 
(Dinaux, Trouveres du nord de la France, etc., tv, 458) 


where the lover, not the girl, sings the lines. The 
refrain occurs also in De La Barde, Essai sur la 
musique, 11, 188. The refrain of the Cour de 
Paradis is, of covrse, an adaptation of earlier 
refrains of this type. 


18. J’ai joie ramenée ci (595) 
sung by Saint Michael. This refrain occurs also 
in a song by Watriquet de Couvins ; see Dinaux, 
Trouveres, 1. c., tv, 701. See also the Tournois 
de Chauvenci, 1. 1516, and Renart le Nouvel, 
2444. 

After attributing the origin of All Souls’ Day 
to this court, the author ends with a prayer and 
the wish that we may all meet at the Court of 


Paradise. 
II 


The Salut d’ Amour, published by Jubinal, con- 
sists of twenty-nine stanzas of four, five, or seven 
lines each, always ending with a brief refrain bor- 
rowed by the unknown author from the chansons. 
In each stanza the poet assures his lady of his love, 
but apart from this there is no connection between 
the stanzas. The salut d’amour may be termed a 
medieval valentine ; it has been defined by Ray- 
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nouard as une pitce qui commengait par wne salu- 
tation a la dame dont le porte faisait V’ éloge ; it has 
been treated in detail by P. Meyer in the BECh., 
xxvull, 124. I give the refrains in their order. 


1. Bele, de fin cuer amée, merci. 


This refrain occurs also in the Motets, 1, 189. Cf. 
also for the same idea : 


Bele, aies de moi merci, 
Car pour vos muir 

Fines amouretes, 

Je voz cri merci 


(Motels, 1, 59). 


( Motets, 1, 169). 
The same idea expressed in the body of the poem 
may be found in R. und P., pp. 51, 106 and 202. 


2. Ci me point une estincele 
Au cuer desouz la mamele. 
Cf. : 
Ha! bonne amour, par ta franchise 
En qui j’ai mon entente mise, 
Te pri que la yuelles haster 
Et metre li une estincele 
De ton feu desous la mamele 
Pour embraser ( Motets, 1, 249). 


Por poi que ne li part li cuers soz la mamelle 
(R. und P., p. 68). 
See also A. und A., xcrv, 97. 


3. Ahi! terre d’outremer, vous m’avez trahie. 
I have not found this refrain elsewhere, but the 
following should be noted : 
Perdus sui, et pour voir di 


Qu’ amouretes m’ ont trahi 
( Motets, 1, 229). 
He! amouretes, vous m’avez trahi, 
Se de moi n’aiés pitié ou merchi! 
( Motets, 1, 287). 
4. Onques n’amai tant comme je fu amée ; 
Par mon orgueil ai mon ami perdu. 
This occurs also in the Cour d’amour (Ro., x, 
523). Variants may also be found : 


Lasse! por coi sui je de mére née ? 
Par mon orgueill ai mon ami perdu 
( Motets, 11, 48). 
See also Hist. lit., xx11, 815. 

Jeanroy, Origines, p, 320, also cites this re- 
frain from Richart le Fournival. Cf. also the 
following from an anonymous pastourelle : 

e bone amour; je me mur, ke ferai? 


par ma follour mon amin perdu ai. 
(BR. und P., p. 170). 


Choix, 11, 258. 
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5. Qui va la quoquillete, il va, il va. 
This seems to be of the same type as the refrains 
given by Bartsch in an anonymous pastourelle : 


va de la dondele, etc., 
and : 


va de la doudie, ete. 
(R. und P., pp. 202 ff.). 


6. Lai aler le moine, bele, lai aler le moine. 
I have been unable to find either this or the fol- 
lowing refrain elsewhere. 


7. Toute i morrez, Hallé, ji n’aurez ami. 


8. Hé! resveille-toi, Robin, quar l’en enmaine Marot. 
This occurs in a pastourelle by Huitaces de Fon- 
taines (R. und P., p. 270), where the line is 
divided after Robin ; it occurs also in the Jeu de 
Robin et Marion, whence Coussemaker ( Oeuvres 
completes du trouvire Adam de la Halle, p. 377) 
reproduces it with the music. Variants may be 
found in anonymous pastourelles given by Bartsch: 


mignotement l’en maine 
Robins Marot. 
(R. und P., p. 215). 
enon deu! Robins enmaine 
bele Mariete. 
(R. und P., p. 221). 


9. Ge n’i voi qui je doie amer fors une. 
I have not found this refrain elsewhere. 


10. Vilaines genz, vous ne les sentez mie 
Les dous maus que je sent. 


This refrain occurs also in Motets, 1,77. See also 
the refrain given in a song by Colars li Bouthillier 
(Dinaux, Trouveres, 1. c., 11, 137). The follow- 
ing from the Rose (ed. Huet, 1. 517) may also be 
noted : 


Vos ne sentez mie les maus d’amer, 
Si com je faz. 


Cf. also the refrains cited in Jeanroy, Origines, 
pp. 394 ff. 


11. Tant vous aim que partout m’en dueil : 
Se je muir ce m’ont fet mi oeil. 


Many variants of this type occur ; Raynaud gives 
a song beginning : 

Ne m’en blasmés pas, se je m’en duel, 
and ending : 
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Tous les maus ke j’ai m’ont fait mi oel. 
( Motets, 11, 73). 


Cf. also: 


En regardant m’ont si vair oil 
donez les maus dont je me dueil. 
(Chat. de St. Gille ; ed. Schultz-Gora, ll. 107-108). 


Schultz-Gora cites further examples on p. 11 of 
his edition ; his references, however, are not com- 
plete and should be supplemented by the other 
examples that I have given. Similar refrains may 
also be found in Motets, 1, 52, 98; m, 4, 11, 29, 
117 ; Scheler, Trouvéres belges, 1, 89 ; Cousse- 
maker, Adam de la Halle, p. 219. 


12. La rose m’est donée ; ja ne la perdrai. 
Lavoix, in his study, La musique au sitele de Saint 
Louis (Raynaud, Motets, u, 411), cites this re- 
frain from the Mariage des sept arts et des sept 
vertus, where it is divided into two lines. 


13. Par ci va la mignotise par ci od je vois. 

This refrain is common. It occurs three times in 
Motets (1, 95, 2483; 11, 16); in the first instance 
the word Diew ! introduces the refrain ; in the 
second case the song begins with the first line of 
the refrain and ends with the last ; the third 
reference gives the refrain broken into two lines. 
Stimming prints it from the Bamberg ms. : 


Deus! par ci va la mignotise, 
Par la ou je vois. 
( Gesellschaft fiir rom. Lit., x11, 73). 

This is the only instance of the use of Ja in the 
second line. The refrain also occurs in the Towr- 
nois de Chauvenci, 1. 1802, and Adam de la Halle, 
(ed. Coussemaker, p. 333), where the music may be 
found. This refrain belongs to the type so well 
adapted to the carols, the words corresponding to 
the movements of the dance. Others of the same 
type may be found in Jeanroy, Origines, p. 96, 
and in the first part of this article. 


14. Amoretes m’ont navré ; 
Qui porroit ces maus souffrir? 


The first line of this refrain occurs also in Motets, 
1, 29; see also Stimming’s edition of the Bam- 
berg ms. (/. ¢., pp. 37 and 155), where R. A. 
Meyer’s citation from Renart le Nouvel, |. 6956, 
may be found : 

Vrais Diex, ki m’en garira? 

amours m’ont navré. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

if 
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15. Dame, bien sai ne sai quoi me tormente, 
Dirai-le-vous por avoir garison. 


This refrain has not been found elsewhere. 


16. Qui léaument sert s’amie, 
Bien li doit sa joie doubler. 
This refrain occurs, but with no indication that it 
is a refrain, in Motets, 1, 181, where it forms the 
first and tenth lines of a motet. 


17. Se j’avoie a fére ami, 
Je le feroie brunet. 


With this may be compared : 


La jonete fu brunete : 
de brun ami j’aati, 
je sui brune, 
s’avrai brun ami ausi. 
(R. und P., p. 19), 
and : 
Je sui brune j’avrai brun ami 
Ausi ( Motets, 1, 17). 


18. Qui tel vie ne veut mener, 


Si se voist rendre 4 Clervaus. 


This refrain has not been found elsewhere. 
19. Vous qui 1a irez, pour Dieu, dites li, 


Sele onques ama, de moi ait merci. 
This may be found in the Violette, 1. 4417; it oc- 
curs also with a slight variation : 


Et qant la verrez, por deu dites li 
q’a la mort m’a mis se nen a merci. 
(BR. und P., p. 135). 


See also A. und A., xctv, 83. 


20. Je cuidoie amors oublier, 
Més je ne porroie. 
There is an echo of this in a refrain given by 
Raynaud: 


Si vos pri que de moi vos voelle remenbrer, 
Car je ne vous porroie oublier. 
( Motets, 1, 220). 
21. Se n’ai vostre amor, 
La mort m’ert donée, 
Je n’i puis faillir. 
Cf. : 
Se je n’ai s’amors, 
La mort m’a donée, 
Ge n’i puis faillir. 
(Poire, ed. Stehlich, 1. 1424; see also Hist. lit., xu, 875). 


This refrain also occurs in the Wolfenbiittel and 
the Miinchen ss, (/. ¢., pp. 98 and 105); the 
latter offers this variant: 
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Se je n’ai s’amor, 

La mort m’iert donee, 
Je n’i puis faillir, 
Ainz muir de desir. 


22. Bele, car m’amez et je vous ameré 
Par amours, s’il vous vient en gré. 


This is similar to: 


Voz amis serai, 
S’il voz pleist et agrée ; 
De fin cuer vous amerai, 
Douce dame henorée. 
( Motets, 1, 48). 
23. Je ne puis sans vous durer, 


Comment durez-vous sanz moi? 


Maetzner gives a song, of which a stanza has the 
refrain : 


Sire dieus, que devenrons nous? 
Je ne puis endurer sans vous, 
Et sans moi comment dures vous ? 
(Alifr. Lieder, p. 71). 


The refrain occurs also in Romvart, ed. Keller, 
p- 309. Raynaud gives a motet beginning : 


Je ne puis plus durer sans voz, 
and ending: 


Et sans moi coment durés vouz? 
( Motets, 1, 25). 


The same collection contains the following re- 
frains : 


Car sanz vos ne puis durer (1, 66), 
Dieus ! coment porroie 

Sanz cele durer 

Qui me tient a joie? (11, 99), 


Dieu! j’aim tant que je n’i puis durer (1, 94), 

Las! si n’en puis sans lui durer (1, 109). 
Examples of this type are frequent in the Motets. 
Compare also, from the Bamberg ms. (J. «., 
p- 59): 

Je ne puis et si ne vuill 
Sans li durer. 
24, Eu! Eu! Diex! or en criem morir d’amer! 

With this the first line of a song by Pierres de 
Molaines may be compared : 


Chanter me fait cou dont je criem morir. 
(Maetaner, Alifr. Lieder, p. 6). 


See also Maetzner’s note on p. 126; this refrain 
occurs also in Romvart. <A variant of the line 
may be found in A. und A., xctv, 77. 
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Maix por samor crien morir. 
(Herrig’s Archiv, 300). 
Raynaud prints a refrain which suggests a blend- 
ing of this and the preceding refrain : 
Je quidai mes maus celer 
Et endurer, 
Mais je n’i puis durer, 
Ains morrai pour bien amer. 
( Motets, 11, 71). 
The next two refrains have not been found else- 
where : 


25. Hé! oiseillon du bois, léens, 
Pour Dieu, resveille-moi souvent. 


26. Bele qui mon cuer avez, 
Rendez-le-moi se vous volez. 


27. J’ai amé et aime encore et ai amours. 


This is a variant of the refrain which ends each 
of the seven stanzas of a pastourelle by Bastor- 
neis : 

j'ai ameit et amerai, 

he! dorelot! et s’aimme aincor, 

deus! de jolif cuer mignot. 


(R. und P., pp. 306 ff.) 
Cf. also : 


J’ai ameit et amerai 
Trestout les jours de ma vie, 


Et plus jolive an serai. 
( Motets, 11, 34). 


The Cour d’amour (Ro., x, 523) contains the 
refrain : 
J’ain loiaument et amerai tous jours. 


The last two refrains of the Salut have not been 
found elsewhere : 


28. Qui me rendroit mon aignel 
Et mon domage, a li me rent. 


29. A qoi fére en parlez vous? 
L’en n’en feroit rien por vous. 


Thus of the twenty-nine refrains of the salut 
d’ amour, at least twenty have been preserved else- 
where, either exactly or in the form of variants, 
many of them occurring in a number of other 
songs of various types. 


Dovetas L. Burrum. 
Princeton University. 
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PROVENCAL aid, ab, aiba; 
PORTUGUESE eiva 


Among the various etymologies proposed for 
Provengal aib, (with the by-forms ab and aiba) 
‘‘ quality, characteristic, habit,’’ listed in Kér- 
ting, § 382, probably the only one deserving of 
serious consideration is Thurneysen’s suggestion ? 
that the word is related to the Old Irish éiph, 
‘¢ appearance,’’ which is taken to come from an 
original feminine form *aibé. This view is open 
to serious objections. Aside from the material 
difficulty of the treatment of the intervocalic 5, — 
unless we assume the word to be a late importa- 
tion, —Thurneysen himself states that it is impos- 
sible to decide from the Old Irish form whether 
the original Celtic word began with oi- or ai-, that 
we must assume an entirely hypothetical mascu- 
line form *aibo to account for the form aib, and 
that, as Diez suggests, the form ab exhibits a 
‘flattened diphthong,’’ to which Provencal par- 
allels are not cited. The change in meaning from 
‘‘appearance’’ to ‘‘ quality,’’ though not in itself 
improbable, involves further conjecture. It is 
doubtless such considerations as these which led 
Windisch to omit the word from his list of 
Romance borrowings from Celtic.’ 

Under these circumstances perhaps it may not 
be presumptuous to hazard another opinion. 
Meyer-Liibke has compared * the Provencal word 
with the Portuguese and Galician eiba, eiva, 
which, according to Madame Michaelis de Vas- 
concellos,* means ‘‘jeglichen kérperlichen oder 
geistigen Makel oder Fehler ; beim Menschen 
das Fehlen eines Gliedes oder Unbrauchbarkeit 


1 Keltoromanisches (Halle, 1884), p. 88. 

2 Gréber’s Grundriss, 1', 312 (=1', 403-404). It is also 
worthy of note that Holder says nothing of the Provengal 
word in his Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1896), s. v. 
*aibd, and that Flechia (Archivio glot. ital., vim1, 320) 
regards the origin of the word as ‘‘non ben chiara.’? On 
the other hand, Meyer-Liibke (Grammatik der romani- 
schen Sprachen, 1,§ 20) and Horning (Zeitschrift fiir ro- 
manische Philologie, Xtv, 218) are inclined to accept Thur- 
neysen’s view. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, x1, 270. 

‘Miscellanea Caiz-Canello (Florence, 1886), p. 125. 
Meyer-Liibke seems to be right in rejecting the etymology 
*labia, proposed by the learned author of the Studien zur 
romanischen Wortschépfung. 
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desselben, Kriippelhaftigkeit sowie Geistes- 
schwiche und moralische Unzulinglichkeiten ; 
auf Glas oder Porzellan angewandt einen Sprung, 
Riss, oder Flecken : beim Obste das Fleckigsein, 
der Ansatz zur Fiulniss etc.’’ Meyer-Liibke’s 
hypothesis is strongly supported by the existence 
in Old Provengal of aiba in the concrete sense of 
‘* bodily infirmity or malformation.’?*® This form 
aiba is represented by the modern aibo, used in 
the Alpine region, in the sense of the ancient aid,® 
as well as by aiva and aivage, forms in use in the 
Lyonnais." Aiba, ‘‘quality,’’ also occurs in the 
Old Veronese legend of St. Catherine, where Mus- 
safia regards it® as probably a loan-word from 
Provencal, a view which, as he suggests, com- 
mends itself likewise in the case of the examples 
of aibi, haibi cited from Old Genoese*® and Old 
Pavian.”° 

All the words in the family seem to be derived 
from an Arabic word occurring under the three 
forms ‘aib, ‘ab and ‘aibah, and defined by 
Lane ‘‘[in a man, and in any animal, ] A vice, 
[and in the same, and in anything,] a fault or 
faultiness, an unsoundness, a defect, an imperfec- 
tion, a blemish, or something amiss... .’’ This 
word was in common use among the Spanish 
Arabs, as is proved by the fact that the thirteenth 
century Vocabulista in arabico published by Schia- 
parelli ” gives it in the sense of the Latin ‘‘ Vi- 


5Cf. Levy, s. v. aiba; note also enaibat, ‘‘ deformed, 
misshapen,’’ (Levy). 

6 Mistral, aibo, with the definition, ‘‘ qualité, maniére.” 

™ Mistral defines aivage as ‘‘ Sorte, espéce, en Forez,’’ 
and Puitspelu has: ‘‘ Atva (éva) s. f. ArvAJO (évajo) s. 
m.—Qualité, race, surtout en parlant des arbres et des 
plantes. ‘‘Celos sardi sant de bon aiva,’’ ces cerisiers 
sont de bonne race. Par confus. avec l’art., certains en- 
droits disent léva.. 

8Cf. Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe 
der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Lxxv (Vienna, 
1873), pp. 247, 299. 

Archivio glot. ital., vit, 320. 

10 Cf. Salvioni, Archivio glot, ital., x11, 385, and Meyer- 
Liibke, Gréber’s Grundriss, 1°, 710. The Italian words 
are referred to by Meyer-Liibke in his Grammatik der 
romanischen Sprachen, 1, 20, and in greater detail in his 
Remanisches etymologisches. Worterbuch, 300. 

1 Book 1, pt. 5, p. 2206. It is perhaps worth remark- 
ing that this word has no connection with the words ’aub 
and ’aibah mentioned by Diez (p. 504). 

12 Florence, 1871; cf. pp. 147 and 627. 
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cium,’’ and that Pedro de Alcalé (1505)" uses 
‘aid to translate mal by itself (304 b) as well as 
in the expressions cometer mal (124), hazer mal 
(267), and dezir mal (187). The fact that the 
word preserved its concrete sense in Spain as late 
as the sixteenth century is indicated by Pedro’s 
translating tollido by ma‘ayiib (415a). If the view 
here advanced be correct, the word passed into the 
Romance language in the usual sense, indicated 
by Lane and the Vocabulista. 

The good sense frequently borne by aid in Old 
Provengal is readily understood. Aid often has a 
neutral sense in Provencal, as in the common ex- 
pressions bos aibs and mals aibs. One can easily 
see how mals aibs, from meaning ‘‘serious de- 
fects,’? can come to mean ‘‘ bad qualities,’’ and 
then how an expression like bos aibs can help aib 
to take on the sense of ‘‘ good quality, merit.’’ 

It may be urged against the view here advanced 
that the apparent absence of the word from Cata- 
lan would militate against derivation from the 
Arabic ; until we have an Old Catalan dictionary, 
however, this argument has no great force, in the 
face of the existence of the word in Portuguese and 
in Galician. Any assumption that the word en- 
tered Portuguese and Galician through Provencal 
influence is precluded by the fact that the word 
bears in Portuguese a sense rare in Provencal and 
not cited at all from the troubadours, and that 
eiba is not used in the works of the Portuguese 
and Galician lyric school. 


D. S. BLonDHEIM. 
University of Illinois. 


18 Cited by Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, vol, 
1, p. 193. I have used Lagarde’s reprint of Pedro de 
Alcalé (Gottingen, 1883). 

Professor Henry R. Lang, of Yale University, who 
has kindly looked into this matter at my request, states 
that he is unable to add any Old Portuguese citations to 
the single example cited by Madame de Vasconcellos (J, /., 
p- 125, n. 3) from a legal text. Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent, of Harvard University, and Dr. Florence Nightin- 
gale Jones and Dr. J. M. Mathews, of the University of 
Illinois, have courteously assisted me in connection with 
the preceding note. 
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ON THE ANGLO-SAXON POEM EXODUS 


No slight responsibility is assumed in any 
attempt to prepare the text of the so-called 
Cedmonian for the use of college stu- 
dents and other readers that are expected to 
lean hard and confidently on editorial guidance. 
Professor Blackburn has dealt with this respon- 
sibility in a manner that must fail to win com- 
plete approval. This text is difficult to read, 
principally because of the numerous errors com- 
mitted by the scribe; and these errors together 
with the poet’s peculiarities of diction and 
composition have elicited a considerable aggre- 
gation of critical comments and emendations. 
To Professor Blackburn it has seemed best to 
present the text in its faulty manuscript-form, 
and to grant the student the privilege of an 
independent use of the conjectured readings, 
giving him further assistance only in the case of 
the more difficult passages, which are discussed 
in an appended commentary. 

The following observations are for the most 
part directed at Professor Blackburn’s edition,* 
but in some instances this specific aim is, of 
course, not maintained. 

1-7. Professor Blackburn begins his notes 
by disturbing the grammatical construction of 
the established epic beginning. The poet has 
revealed himself at once as no mean artist 
by his admirable expansion of the traditional 
formula so as to include within it the effective 
contrast between béte lifes and langsumne 
réd. Professor Blackburn’s interpretation of 
langsumme réd heledum seegan makes confu- 
sion of studied art and is, of course, altogether 
untenable. Deserving of notice is also the con- 
ventional close of this first full and varied 
chord : gehyre sé Se wille! (Kérner, p. 256). 

8, 14, 15. The assumed dialectal gen. pl. 


in -e (werode) and the “ Northumbrian form ”, 


andsaca (15) represent a method of defending 


scribal errors that is contradicted by the in-| 
flectional character of the text as a whole.. 


And the unwarranted change of freom (14), 


1 Exodus and Daniel, Two Old English Poems. Edited by 
Francis A. Blackburn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. 
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which is made clear by Githléc 874 and An- 
dreas 8, into an unknown word fréom (Glos- 
sary) is doubly erroneous in method. A new 
word should never be assumed under slight 
provocation ; but in this case the provocation is 
less than slight, for it is based on a mistaken 
notion of what constitutes a long syllable. 
This same mistake is made conspicuous in other 
notes, especially at Dan. 11. 

33-42. itu gére and ealdum witum put an 
appropriate emphasis on the antiquity (cf. note 
on 138-153) of the history, of which the recital 
is now specifically begun. The reference in 
witum is to the three-fold affliction of the 
Egyptians just before the departure of the 
Israelites, namely, the loss of treasure (Hz. X1, 
2, 3; x1, 35, 36), the death of the first- 
born, and the overthrowing of the idols (Ez. 
xu, 12; Num. xxxiu, 4). The poet selects 
this culmination of the calamities (not the 
series of plagues) as the effective cause of the 
national distress. The first two of these afflic- 
tions are handled, interlacingly, in the lines 
under consideration; the account of the third 
then follows. Only one detail of the history is 
heightened for epic effect. The “jewels of 
silver and the jewels of gold, and raiment” are 
elevated to the dignity of the national hord. 
The despoiled citizen gives place, therefore, to 
the fallen hordweard and the defeated burh- 
weard (cf. Zeigler, 167-168; and Klaeber, 
Archiv cx1u1, 146). The passage is thus clear 
in all its details. It is necessary, however, to 
read some such word as gedrecced (34), and 
to observe that héaf was geniwad, swéfon sele- 
dréamas, since berofene, is parenthetic; that 
the mdnsceada is the destroying angel ; and that 
dugod fords gewat refers to the death of the 
first-born, on account of which wép wes wide 
(Zz. x11, 30). If the poet were plainly logical, 
not boldly figurative, in his language, we should 
have berofenra (36) to qualify hordwearda. 

45-47. Féond refers to Satan. The relation 
between the next two first half-lines may be 
shown by transposition: druron déofolgyld, 
hergas on helle (Hx. xu, 12; Num, xxxi, 
4; see also Holthausen, Archiv cxv, 162). 
The parenthetic (or perhaps paratactic and 
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casual) expression ‘Heaven came _ thither, 
may be compared with Aér Drihten cwim 
(91), and Ps. xvim, 9, “He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down.” The figure 
is not extraordinary, for it merely trans- 
lates the biblical immediateness of the inter- 
vention of Deity, and in a narrowly construc- 
tive sense it is no figure at all. The same is 
true of the description of the judgment exe- 
cuted upon the powers of hell. The two parts 
of the period, therefore, agree in the strictest 
manner in character of conception. The rhetor- 
ical effect gained by the contrast between the 
expressions of the two divisions of line 46 
should have checked inclination to find fault 
with the transmitted text; to suggest healle 
(for helle) ; to be uncertain of the meaning of 
heofon; and even to question pider. 

47. Deg wes mére (Ex. xu, 42; xm, 3; 
ef. Ps. 24). 

49-53. It is chiefly the construing of the 
verb dréah with the meaning ‘endured’ that 
has occasioned the judgment that this passage 
“jis obscure and probably corrupt” (Samuel 
Moore, Modern Philology, 1x, 94). The solu- 
tion of the difficulty, probably lies, therefore, 
in admitting the use of dréogan with such 
meanings as ‘exeente, devise, perpetrate, im- 
pose,’ ete. If this verb signifies “ein buntes 
tun und treiben machen” (Osthoff, Beitrage 
vu, 276), there must be caution in restricting 
its applications. Indeed the citations of its 
use in the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary warrant 
the admission of the sense required to make the 
passage under consideration clear: ‘as then 
that ealdwérige (weak adj. form) Egypta folc 
for many seasons had imposed (dréah) cap- 
tivity (fasten), when (pas pe) they’ (the 
Egyptians), ete. It should not be necessary 
to add that the meter requires on langne (53). 

60. lyfthelme is not the ‘pillar of cloud,’ 
but belongs to the description of the country. 
It is fog and mist that thatched land heora, 
and a damp waste (mdr) extended its reach 
(héald = héold) over the marches (mearchofu). 

79. dagscealdes hléo. The Icel. himin-targa 
as an epithet of the sun is cited by Mr. Toller 
(see the Dictionary s. v. hléow and the Supple- 
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ment s. v. degsceald) ; and this represents the 
judgment that accepts or inclines to accept the 
poet’s puzzling expression as a figurative name 
of the sun. Holthausen, on the other hand, 
supports the interpretation of the passage that 
refers the figure to the ‘pillar of cloud, and 
suggests the reading swealodes hiéo, ‘ Schutz 
gegen die Tageshitze?’? He adds: “nach der 
Vorstellung des Dichters hat Gott ein Schutz- 
dach zwischen den Wolken und den oberen 
Himmel, der Bahn der Sonne, geschaffen, um 
die Israeliten gegen deren Strallen zu schiitzen” 
(Arhiv cxv, 163). But this positive state- 
ment does not set aside the improbability of 
reference to the ‘pillar’ in the context, wand 
ofer wolcnum ; this can only be said of the sun 
(Beitrige x1x, 460). Now, does not the Ms. 
report just such an appellation of the sun as a 
septentrional poet might be expected to employ? 
The change of dags- into deges- (or deg-) 
results in the clearest and most appropriate 
epithet : deges-cealdes hléo, ‘ protection against, 
or deliverance from, the day-cold?’ That the 
poet should introduce this notion of the sun’s 
function into a passage that gains effect by an 
emphasis on the oppression of a hot climate 
may arouse a slight surprise. But if a mitigat- 
ing implication of the beneficence of the source 
of light and heat be admitted to be unexpected 
here, it cannot be said to be altogether out of 
place; at all events, its connotations would be 
especially congenial to a poet of the land of 
vights and winters, with visions of a bright and 
warm heaven and a dark and cold hell. 
100-103. 
Werod eall ards, 

méodigra megen, swa him Moyses bebéad, 

mzre magorzswa Metodes folce, 

Sis fyrdgetrum ; 


Here fyrdgetrum, as an appositive, re-echoes 
Werod, thus completing a stylistic and con- 
structive whole in the strictly conventional 
manner. To begin and end such a period at 


the middle of the line is in conformity with 
the poet’s art. 

108 f. The interpretation offered in Mod. 
Lang. Notes xvi1, 213, is not submitted to the 
judgment of the reader,—the conjectured 
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sunne requires a change in punctuation that is 
not reported; but Professor Blackburn con- 
tents himself with the suggestion of an im- 
possible manner of construing behéold... 
scinan. 

114-115. heolstor whether masc. or neut. 
(Beitrige x1x, 460), as acc. sing. satisfies the 
sense; and néah (‘ nearly, almost’) ne mihton 

ahydan gives the emphasis of restraint 
from overstatement; the expression is, at all 
events, well chosen for its concrete particularity. 

118-119. See Mod. Lang. Notes xvit, 213. 
The meter does not allow the adv. 6, and the 
proposed on férclamme is strongly confirmed by 
the parallel function of the phrase on langne 
lust (53). 

124. hyrde must, of course, be for hyrden 
(cf. Professor Blackburn’s note against 151), 
and the meaning, ‘hear, obey,’ is equally 
certain. 

125-129. Comparison of this period with 
100-103 shows that fis on fordweg (129) refers 
to scir werod (125), not to segn ofer swéoton 
(object of gesiwon). The ‘ dative of the per- 
son’ (léodmegne) is correct with forstéd, 
‘opposed, hindered,’ and the direct object is 
perhaps implied in rihte stréte (cf. Ic him fet 
forstonde. Riddles 17,8). The subject of the 
verb is s@fasten, as correctly indicated in the 
Glossary. 

130-132. hie is the reflexive object of 
wyrpton; and this appears to be carried for- 
ward to bréddon. For a discussion of wyrpan 
‘recover, restore one’s self, rest,’ see Cosijn, 
Beitrage vit, 573. 

138-153. Within the limits of these lines 
the scribe may have omitted something more 
than merely the close of line 141; but nothing 
more is really wanted to make the sense clear. 
It must be sé yldra cyning that has become 
yrfeweard. Beyond this point Professor Black- 
burn’s interpretation is only partially correct. 
He is certainly inadvertent in proposing to 
substitute the name iosephis for héo his (146), 
—a metrical impossibility. A better suggestion 
would be the name Moyses, for that would fit 
the sense and relieve the line of an obscurity; 
but it would demand of the meter an unusual, 
if not a forbidden, anacrusis. 
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An interpretation of lines 144-149 can be 
sustained that accepts the reading Sa héo his 
(= Moses) mé€gwinum (146), require 
the change of mdnum tréowum (149) into man- 
num tweonum (=the two men engaged in the 
dnwig). ‘This also places the resuming of the 
story of the exodus at the beginning of the 
next line, woldon (150). The theme of the 
entire passage is announced in ymb dnwige, 
which is accepted to mean the ‘ duel’ in which 
Moses slew the Egyptian. In line 146, héo and 
his refer to the combatants in a manner that 
is obscure from the modern point of view, but 
consistent in making each representative of his 
people: the two men contended on behalf of the 
two nations. The poet exalts into national 
significance the incident that had enraged the 
King (#z. m1, 11-15), and he closes a period 
effectively with a strong description of the mood 
of the combatants (148, 149), after this wide 
significance has been understood. The plain 
meaning, therefore, of sid33an grame wurdon 

. wére bré&con (see the Glossary for an in- 
admissible definition of fretan) is that the 
Egyptians, in consequence of the ‘ duel,’ killed 
the male children born in the homes of the 
Hebrews (Ex. 1, 15-22: mordor fremedon) — 
an edict from which Moses himself had been 
saved,—and kept violating the ancient national 
compact by the imposition of hardships on the 
kin of Moses 1, 11-14: wrdht berénedon, 
were brécon). Unquestionably this epic promi- 
nence of the ‘ duel’ is in keeping with the spirit 
and structure of the poem and its prevailing 
theme of contest and warfare (cf. the notable 
expansion at lines 323-330) ; and the poet can 
now resume the story of the exodus with an 
interlacing reference to the early concrete event 
(feorhléan, 150; dagweorc, 151), in which 
Moses had been victor on behalf of his people 
(lzode, dat. sg.), as still operative in the mind 
of the Egyptians, who were determined (wol- 
don, 150) to be avenged, if the god of the 
Hebrews would not thwart them in their deadly 
expedition (spildside, 153). 

It will now be seen that the poet has gained 
the effect of two distinct provocations for the 
hostile pursuit; and that each has in turn been 
designated ‘ ancient.’ This latter detail is made 
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clear by allowing a difference in the points of 
time from which the reckoning is made. The 
immediate provocation, the three-fold calamity 
of the death of the first-born, the despoiling 
of the treasure-hords, and the casting down 
of the false gods, was in ancient times (eal- 
dum witum, 33), counting from the poet’s own 
day. The remote provocation, was national 
hatred that had its beginning in the time that 
was long ago (sé se him lange @r, 138) from 
the point of view of the Hebrews in Egypt. 
It had first manifested itself in the royal de- 
cree by which they were unjustly deprived of 
the land that had been granted them and in 
the concomitant woes inflicted on them (138- 
143), and it had afterwards (sid8an, 144) been 
greatly intensified because of the dnwig, which 
led to the fresh inflictions referred to in lines 
146, 147. This national hatred, continued un- 
diminished to the time of the exodus, and is 
thus specifically brought forward as contribut- 
ing to the intensity of the hostile feeling with 
which the escaping Hebrews were pursued. 

170 f. This episode of horsemanship is so 
remarkable an echo of Beowulf 865-868 (cf. 
also 916-917) as to appear strange until this 
relationship has been observed. 

184. twa pisendo. Professor Blackburn 
does not comment on the inadequacy of this 
numeral (cf. werod éacan .. . pisendmélum 
194-196; side hergas, eorla unrim 260-261). 
Miirkens (p. 72) fails to find an explanation for 
this detail in its specific form, and Cosijn 
(Beitrige xx, 100) declares that the poet can- 
not possibly be charged with such a computa- 
tion: “ Ein dichter der sich so etwas vorstellen 
kénnte, wiirde in Bedlam ein passendes unter- 
kommen finden,” and as evidence of the poet’s 
sanity in the use of piisendm&lum (196) he refers 
to the Middle English Story of Genesis and 
Exodus (3213-3218), according to which the 
army of Pharoah consisted of ‘six hundred 
chariots, fifty thousand horsemen, and ten 
score thousand (two hundred thousand) foot- 
men.’ This enumeration agrees exactly with 
that in Josephus, Bk. 11, ch. xv, and Comestor 
(Samuel Moore, Modern Philology 1x, 106), 
and therefore belongs to the accepted tra- 
dition. From this it may be safely con- 
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cluded that the Cedmonian text has been incor- 
rectly copied at this point, for a simple emen- 
dation twa[hund] pisendo restores conformity 
with the traditional expansion of the biblical 
account (fz. xiv, 7). On the other hand, the 
biblical “six hundred” is adhered to, but in 
a curiously erroneous manner, by the writer of 
the fragmentary Pharao (Grein-Wiilker, 111, 
182). The poet of Die Altdeutsche Exodus 
(hrsg. von Ernst Kossman, Strassburg, 1886, 
3023-3036) does not avail himself of the tra- 
dition, and does not misapply the biblical ‘ six 
hundred.’ 

194. écan may confidently be changed into 
éacan ‘increased, great, vast’ (in the ace. sg., 
not necessarily or even probably pl.). This 
disposes of the attempt to get the required 
meaning out of éce ‘ eternal, and is supported 
by side hergas, eorla unrim (260-261). 

202. weredon welnet is a well selected figure 
(the verb is werian ‘ wear’), which is in keep- 
ing with the symbol of grief in 212. It may 
have been suggested, somewhat remotely, by 
“ Dicturusque est Pharoe super filiis Israel: Co- 
arctati sunt in terra, conclusit eos desertum ” 
(Ex. xiv, 3). 

212. in blacum réafum. There is no room 
for doubt as to the choice between blacum and 
blacum. The error of admitting blacum (as 
in Grein) should not be upheld against the 
evidence of the meter (cf. on blacum hregle, 
Riddles, 11, 7). With this symbolic use of 
‘black? may be compared the poetic values of 
deorc, sweart, wann, etc.; cf. also weredon 
welnet (202). 

214. The importance of this line for the 
correction of the text of Beowulf 386-387, from 
which it is derived, has been shown in Mod. 
Lang. Notes x, 44. 

243. Read on wig curon. Of course, wig 
does not “mean warriors” (cf. Num. 1, 3). 

249-251. Conjectured bidon (for the impos- 
sible baton) not only suits the sense and is 
generally accepted, but is also one of those 
emendations that should satisfy the mind with 
the conviction of a certainty. It was not a 
happy thought of Cosijn’s that led him to revert 
to the passage (Beitrige xx, 100) to disturb a 
settled state of mind by insisting, if bidon be 
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accepted, on the sequence of the subjunctive 
bréce, which would destroy the meter. More- 
over, the expectant subjunctive would introduce 
a variation in the expression that would not be 
in accord with the poet’s conception (in agree- 
ment with the biblical record) of the manner 
in which the Israelites regarded the miraculous 
guide. Its manifestations and movements were 
never ‘ awaited ’ but were always a fresh wonder 
to them. The lines in question are, of course, 
involved in the poet’s method of dealing with 
the record of Zz. xiv, 19, 20. At line 205 the 
interposing agent is exclusively the muhtig 
engel, according to the first clause of Hz. xiv, 
19; and in turn it is exclusively the pillar of 
cloud that appeared at the front of the host, 
towards the sea, altho the personification in 
sidboda (250) may reflect a blending of the 
two agents. The Middle English poet, it 
may be observed, has not mentioned the 
‘cloud’ before it is represented as leading 
the people across the sea. To return to the 
syntax of the lines, it is manifest that the 
indicative brec is correct; for the people were 
still in doubt and despair, ‘until the time 
when’ (hwonne) the light of the guide ‘ broke’ 
thru the obstructions of the sky. The con- 
trasted subjunctive after hwonne is fittingly 
employed in néosan cOme (475). 

265. Ggnian does not mean ‘vex, torment,’ 
but ‘own, control as a possession,’ etc. It is 
a variant of dgnian; cf. the variation between 
and é&gan; agen (419) and @gen; also 
anga (angan, 403) and &nga. 

277. lifigendra The metrical 
type favors the double alliteration, and the con- 
struction (/é08 ace. in apposition with stefne) 
is satisfactory. The reading /é03 (for péod) 
is made incontestable by Jléofes Iéop (308) 
together with swég and sanges bland (309), 
which describe the same utterance; wigléod 
(221) also supports the conjecture. As a hap- 
pily coined epithet, ‘song of the living’ ex- 
presses the import of deliverance from death. 

278. The retention of to as belonging to 
the second half-line is forbidden metrically. 
Its transferrence to the end of the first half-line 
would occasion a doubtful change from the 
more probable A-type. It would seem best to 
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cancel to, and to look on it as having its place 
in the Ms. by reason of hesitancy in choosing 
between to and on, which are both used with 
locian. 

283. water wealfesten. Thorpe’s cancella- 
tion of and is to be preferred. The juxtapo- 
sition of subject and object is a characteristic 
feature of the poet’s devices: cf. Abraham Isaac 
(398) ; mearchofu mér héold (61); fléd bléd 
gewod (462); sand sé&cir span, or spaw (291); 
(cf. holm heolfre spaw, 450) ; lagu land geféol 
(483), ete. 

291, sand sé&cir spain (or spaw?); cf. The 
Middle English Poem, 3242: A wind blew de 
se fro the sand. 

323-326. be pam herewisan clearly refers 
neither to the lion-standard nor to Pharaoh. 
The poet is conceiving the action to be in the 
spirit of the comitatus, and the herewisa, who 
might be supposed to be the chief of Judah, is 
certainly Moses, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing note of the poem. Here, again, a sig- 
nificant detail may be noticed in the Middle 
English poem (p. 92): ‘ Moses went first, and 
then the men of Judah’; and the Anglo-Saxon 
poet agrees with this not only in the lines 
under consideration but also in the two par- 
entheses a wisode and py hé mére wears 
(348-349), which are then, according to the 
stylistic devise of placing the ‘ relative’ before 
its antecedent, specificelly defined in swa him 
Moises béad (352). ‘The retainers were not 
minded,’ so runs the text therefore, ‘so long as 
he their leader survived (be him lifigendum), 
to endure the reproach (hyndo) of any people’ 
(Séoda @nigre). Professor Blackburn’s render- 
ing of the absolute clause, be him lifigendum, 
is made impossible by the grammatical prin- 
ciple that the subject of an absolute clause 
cannot be the subject of the verb of the 
sentence. 

327-328. Might one not read hegstealda 
mod (cf. 489), construing wépna welslihtes 
of the next line as the gen. with unforhte? 

345. ofer garsecge (Graz). Professor 
Blackburn occasionally deviates into a surpris- 
ing contradiction of the inviolable laws of the 
meter. An especially misleading instance of 
this is his conjecture that ofer, in the cited 
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phrase, may be read dfer, ‘shore’ (which is 
accordingly placed in the Glossary). This 
leads to a misconstruing of becwém, not only in 
the context but also at line 447, where flddegsa 
becwdm is, of course, a complete sentence. 

362. Ndé oferlaS has been shown to be 
strictly metrical (4 xx; Sievers, Beitrige, 
x1x, 449, note). In scaning the second occur- 
rence of this proper name (378), however, Sie- 
vers has gone into needless detail; pat from 
is simply : 4x 4x, A-type. 

373. mismicelra. This form of the gen. pl. 
of the comparative is explained in Sievers-Cook, 
§ 231, 4. 

383. hé on wrece lifde. This seemingly 
unimportant detail acquires a significance when 
it is noticed that it is directly due to Gen. 
xxi, 34. A view is thus given of the poet 
selecting available incidents. 

386. That seone is ‘Zion’ cannot be ques- 
tioned. The wide-spread tradition that the 
mount on which Abraham offered sacrifice was 
the same as that on which Solomon afterwards 
built the temple is also accepted by the Middle 
English poet (Genesis and Exodus, p. 37). See 
also Modern Philology 1x, 101. 

399. né py fegra wes. Clearly fegra is 
for fegenra (hardly for fegerra), and should 
not be assigned to fége. Professor Blackburn’s 
note is altogether astray. The terms of com- 
parison must not be completed by ‘than was 
Isaac, for the whole line refers to Abraham 
exclusively. This use of the comparative occurs 
also at line 259 (py forhtran), and in a positive 
sentence, without the instrumental, in gylp 
weard gnornra (455), and it is commented on 
by Sievers in his edition of the Heliand (p. 508, 
note 323). Both Cosijn (Beitrige xx, 103) 
and Klaeber (Archiv oxi, 147) are needlessly 
troubled about the idiom. 

427-431. Mr. Toller in his Supplement (s. 
v. behwylfan) translates the chief portion of 
these lines: “heaven and earth cannot form 
a vault that shall [may] cover his glory’s word 
[words], too wide and too ample for the globe 
and the firmament on high to embrace.” This 
is in agreement with his more partial transla- 
tion s. v. sid, and differs from the rendering 
given in the older part of the Dictionary (s. v. 
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behwylfan) in construing word as object. Mr. 
Toller has not left much room for doubt, for 
the poet must have had in mind such scripture 
as Is. tv, 8-11 (cf. also xu, 8, Li, 6; Ps. cit, 
25-27; Jer. xxx1, 37; Mt. v, 18; Mk. xu, 31; 
Luke xvi, 1%, xx1, 33, etc.). But one cannot 
be certain that he has assigned the right mean- 
ing to behwylfan. Why not be guided by the 
unquestioned meaning of dhwylfan (see Supple- 
ment), ‘overturn, depose, bring to naught’? 
The verb meg, it may be added, is correctly 
singular in form because of the codrdination of 
the subject, and mage (429) must be made 
plural. 

432. Read ni a5 swered. 

460-463. herewopa mést, as direct object of 
cyrmdon, belongs to the sentence closed with 
fégum stefnum. The important point to ob- 
serve is that storm is here used not figuratively, 
as assumed in the glossaries, but literally. 
Tradition reports a ‘storm’ at the time of the 
destruction of the Egyptians. Josephus gives 
a vivid picture of it, and adds the comment, 
“so that there was not one man left to be a 
messenger of this calamity to the rest of the 
Egyptians” (cf. lines 456-457; 509-514; and 
Ex. xtv, 28; Ps. 11). Comestor quotes Fz, 
xiv, 24, and imputes the description of the. 
storm to the enemy: “id est intolerabiles im- 
bres, et gravia tonitrua; coruscationesque ac 
lampades infecit super eos.” The Middle Eng- 
lish poet, observing the same connection with 
“the morning watch,” writes: 


And %o sprong Se daiening, 
Shunder, and leuene, and rein Sor-mong 
God sente on Sat hird, sti8 and strong. 


466-471. A full pause is required after 
corSre. The next periodic expression is a 
‘recurrence’ of 457 f., from which several of 
the principal words are repeated. In accord- 
ance with this agreement between the two 
periods (cf. e. g. maegen wes ddrenced and 
megen wes on cwealme), one need not hesitate 
to abandon further attempts to retain nep 
(470), but may confidently write weg (cf. 
wegas, 458),—a change that involves no con- 
tradiction of paleographic probabilities. The 
retreat (eft oncyrde, 452; Ha. xiv, 25) of the 
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Egyptians was cut off (cyrr swidrode) as they 
were marching back (wigbord scinon) between 
the walls of the sea (holmweall dstah) ; but they 
then discovered that they were caught in a 
death-trap (magen was on cwealme, feste 
gefcterod), and that their way out was beset 
by fatal snares: fordganges weg, searwum 
aséled. 

471. ‘The sand (=the bottom of the sea; 
cf. 291, and éce stadolas of 474; land of 483; 
and the conjectured grund of 503) awaited 
(basnode, for barenode; cf. Mod. Lang. Notes 
111, 37%) the fated army, until the sea should 
return to its accustomed place.’ Vigorous 
epithets are bestowed upon the avenging waters: 
‘the unarmed messenger of distress’ (nacud 
nydboda) and ‘the hostile spirit of war’ (fah 
fédegast). 

485-489. A succession of guesses often leads 
to the desired result; and there may be no 
further value in the following suggestion than 
that of encouragement of further efforts to re- 
cover the right reading of the half-line that is 
now surely misrepresented by the scribe’s wer- 
beamas. The place of error is probably at the 
middle of the word, and the transmitted form 
may be regarded as a perversion of wégstréamas, 
the perversion leading to the further blunder of 
omitting the governing preposition. At all 
events, on wégstréamas (=in mediis fluctibus, 
Ex. xiv, 2%) gives clear sense and good meter. 
If the sense of the next sentence be, ‘ They 
could not restrain (forhabban) the path of the 
helping [waves], the rage of the sea-streams,’ 
the conjectured hwelpendra (Mod. Lang. Notes 
xvul, 213) must be withdrawn. 

499. Paleographically it is easy to obtain brim 
from brun (im and un being so similar in ap- 
pearance; cf. ungrundes, 509, where unrim- 
des would suit the sense). One is, therefore, 
tempted to suggest brim-yppinge (= brimes 
yppinge), or brim yppende. 

581. afrisc méowle. The almost unani- 
mously accepted interpretation of this expression 
is endorsed by Cosijn (Beitrage xx, 106) : “hier 
zweifellos die jiidische méowle, welche sich 
putzt.” But afrisc has remained a cruz. It is 
herewith proposed to regard afrisc as a scribal 
error for ebrise (or ebresc=ebreisc, Hebreise ; 
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cf. Gen. 2021, Christ 133, and Elene 559). 
Paleographically the resemblance between the 
interchanged words is very close. Perhaps not 
altogether negligible is the confirmation of this 
suggestion that may be suspected in the poet’s 
selection of the vowel e to alliterate with the 
name in Dan. 1 and 78. On the other hand, 
it is true that in Hxodus the name Israela is 
used exclusively (in Daniel it alternates with 
Hebreas) ; but that does not establish a neces- 
sary preference in the case of the adjective. At 
all events, it is noteworthy that the poets fur- 
nish no instance of the use of Israelisc, which 
might otherwise with consistency have been ex- 
pected to occur in the Fxodus. 


JAMES W. Bricurt. 


Thomas Percy und William Shenstone: Ein 
Briefwechsel aus der Entstehungszeit der 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Her- 
ausgegeben mit LEinleitung und Anmer- 
kungen von Dr. Hans HeEcur, ao. Professor 
an der Universitat Basel. Quellen und For- 
schungen, CIII, pp. xxxvi, 1-145, Strassburg, 
Karl J. Triibner, 1909. 


Few books of recent years contain within the 
compass of so few pages so much entertaining 
and instructive reading, as is to be found in the 
ninety and odd pages of the Percy-Shenstone 
correspondence. And, excepting Boswell’s 
Johnson, I know of no description of the in- 
tellectual life of England in the mid-years of 
the eighteenth century which leaves such a 
vivid and pleasing impression on the mind of 
the reader. He feels himself not only inter- 
ested, but an actual participant in the various 
questions concerning literature and art which 
Shenstone and Percy touch upon in their letters. 

One who is not already familiar with Shen- 
stone’s personality as it is revealed in other 
writings than his rather insignificant poetry, is 
agreeably surprised to find him such a gifted 
letter-writer and such a geniai human being. 
Everybody who has read the English poets of 
the eighteenth century knows of Shenstone’s 
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love of nature, of the sort of idyllic, pastoral 
strain in his light verses, of his devotion to 
the art of gardening, and of his pride in the 
Leasowes. But it would not be possible to 
gather from his poetry alone that his interest 
in and knowledge of literature and art gener- 
ally, were broad and deep. 

To the lover of interesting, racy letters, 
there is not a single one in this small col- 
lection, whether written by Shenstone or by 
Percy, that seems in the least “long-winded.” 
While Hecht has given us an excellent but 
brief characterization of Shenstone and his 
work in the Hinleitung, we are occasionally 
impressed with the fact that he was either 
unmindful of, or did not have time to con- 
sider the grace and beauty of his epistolary 
style. The lover of such letter-writing as we 
have in the inimitable correspondence of Wil- 
liam Cowper, would never apply the words die 
allzu wortreiche und weichliche Eleganz seiner 
langatmigen Briefe to these letters of Shen- 
stone, and there is no one of our English letter- 
writers, it seems to me, whom Shenstone re- 
sembles, both in style and in a sort of childish 
interest for insignificant subjects, so much as 
Cowper. 

And yet the sage lines of Mare Anthony, 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 


are probably truer of William Shenstone than 
of any of his contemporary fellow poets. It 
would seem eminently true, judging from 
critical opinion, both contemporary and recent, 
that the reputation for most of the good he 
did on earth vanished with or soon after his 
death. And the things about him which are 
best remembered, if not exactly evil, have, I 
believe, never been thought to be the virtues of 
a great man. The peccadilloes of this remark- 
able man have indeed completely eclipsed his 
sterling qualities of mind and character. 
Those of his contemporaries who knew him 
only by report or hearsay, or who judged him 
by his “ graceful” elegies and The Schoolmis- 
tress, neither understood the man nor appre- 
ciated his genuine worth. In fact, the esti- 
mate of Shenstone’s life and work, which has 
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been echoed and reechoed in histories of 
literature and encyclopedias almost ad nauseam 
and which has become a sort of stigma on his 
name, is in the main that which was given 
currency by two or three famous men of his 
time who could have had nothing but the most 
superficial knowledge of him. These men were 
Horace Walpole, Thomas Gray, and Dr. 
Johnson. 

The poet Gray? in a letter to the Rev. Nor- 
ton Nichols, June 24, 1769, says of the then 
recently published letters? of Shenstone: “I 
have read an octavo volume of Shenstone’s 
Letters; poor man! he was always wishing for 
money, for fame, and other distinctions; and 
his whole philosophy consisted in living against 
his will in retirement, and in a place which his 
taste had adorned, but which he only enjoyed 
when people of note came to see and commend 
it. His correspondence is about nothing else 
but this place, and his own writings with two 
or three neighboring clergymen who wrote 
verses too.” Walpole’s* comments, written 
about the same time and on the same volume 
of letters, are strikingly similar to the criticism 
of Gray: “I have been eagerly reading Mr. 
Shenstone’s Letters, which, though containing 
but trifles, amused me extremely, as they men- 
tion so many persons I know; particularly 
myself .... I felt great pity on reading these 
letters, for the narrow circumstances of the 
author, and the passion for fame that he was 
tormented with; and yet he had much more 
fame than his talents entitled him to. Poor 
man! he wanted to have all the world talk of 
him for the pretty place he had made; and 
which he seems to have made only that it might 
be talked of.” 

Now, both these criticisms and characteri- 
zations of Shenstone are in most respects 
greatly exaggerated and generally misleading. 
The letters of which Gray and Walpole write 
do contain many “ trifles,’ which Shenstone 


Works, ed. Gosse, 111, 344. 

?The Works in Verse and Prose of William Shen- 
stone, Esq. In 3 volumes. London, 1764-1767. 

°“To the Rev. William Cole,” June 14, 1769; Cf. 
Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Cunningham, vol. v, 
p. 169. 
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in a rather childish but always interesting 
manner, frankly discusses to the apparent en- 
tertainment and delight of his most intimate 
friends, Graves and Jago (to whom perhaps 
nine-tenths of the letters of that early col- 
lection are addressed), but which are scarcely 
noticeable in his less familiar letters, especially 
those to Bishop Percy. But even of his most 
confidential letters, it is absolutely misleading 
to say that “he was always wishing for money, 
for fame, and other distinctions; and his whole 
philosophy consisted in living against his will 
in retirement, and in a place which his taste 
had adorned,” ete. The impartial reader of 
Shenstone’s letters will, it seems to me, carry 
away the general impression that the poet en- 
joyed, on the whole, his retirement at the Lea- 
sowes much more than the noise and bustle of 
London or Bath or Birmingham, and that he 
was there as happy and as contented with his 
lot in life as he would have been anywhere else 
or under any other circumstances. Every one 
of his letters, even of the earliest, contains 
something else besides mere trifles. From the 
earliest years* of which his published corre- 
spondence allows us to judge, he appears to 
have been ever alert for the appearance of new 
books of literature, of new discussions of artistic 
subjects, and of new musical compositions. The 
early letters are teeming with references to 
contemporary men and women, but they have 
comparatively little to say about either Wal- 
pole or Gray,—because Shenstone did not 
know them personally, nor does he ever express 
a desire to know them. 

But the unfavorable judgment passed by Dr. 
Johnson on Shenstone’s life and work was more 
damning for the poet’s reputation than the 
exaggerated obiter dicta of Gray and Walpole. 
“His mind,” says Johnson,® “was not very 
comprehensive, nor his curiosity active; he had 
no value for those parts of knowledge which he 
had not himself cultivated,” all of which and 
everything besides that he says about Shen- 
stone’s character and personality, show his en- 


* 1739-1740. 
5 Lives of the Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill, vol. 1m, 
p. 354. 
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tire ignorance of the real man. While his 
estimate of Shenstone’s poetry was on the whole 
just, Johnson had probably not read his letters 
when he wrote the Life. Otherwise he would 
hardly have written, “his general defect is 
want of comprehension and variety. Had his 
mind been better stored with knowledge, 
whether he could have been great I know not; 
he could certainly have been agreeable”*® .. . 
“The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye; 
he valued what he valued merely for its looks; 
nothing raised his indignation more than to 
ask if there were any fishes in his water. 

“ His house was mean and he did not improve 
it: his care was of his grounds. When he came 
home from his walks he might find his floors 
flooded by a shower through the broken roof; 
but could spare no money for its reparation.” * 
A good many years later, after Johnson’s death, 
Bishop Percy insisted * that he “ grossly mis- 
represented both Shenstone’s circumstances and 
his house, which was small but elegant and dis- 
played a great deal of taste.” And Percy, 
who frequently enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Leasowes in the closing years of Shenstone’s 
life, could surely speak with more authority 
than Johnson who was probably never in the 
house. 

The new collection of letters, all of which 
were written in Shenstone’s ripest years,® bears 
on every page emphatic refutation of most of 
the unfavorable and unjust criticism of John- 
son, Gray, and Walpole, and shows everywhere 
qualities just the opposite of those which 
they ridiculed. The letters of Shenstone show 
him to have been a man of broad and 
profound learning, of deep human sympathy 
and interests, of exquisite taste in the best 
things of literature and ari, and possessed of 
a genial, charming, epistolary style almost equal 
to Cowper’s. In other words, Professor Hecht’s 
collection of the Perey-Shenstone correspond- 
ence shows to us of the twentieth century who 
will read it, a very different personality from 


°Op. cit., p. 359. 

"Op. cit., p. 352. 

*Cf. Nichols, Lit. Illustr., vir, 151, cited by Hill, 
op. cit., p. 352, footnote. 

1757-1763. 
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that which most of his contemporaries thought 
they knew; and every student of English litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century should be sin- 
cerely grateful to the editor for making these 
truly delightful letters accessible. 

The correspondence contains a wealth of 
information and critical comment, as well as a 
great deal of “ small talk ” on an almost infinite 
variety of subjects drawn from contemporary 
English life. The reader finds little in the 
letters of Shenstone about his constant desire 
for “ money, for fame, and other distinctions,” 
comparatively little about “the pretty place he 
had made .... only that it might be talked 
of”; but he finds much about men and books. 
Poetry, romance, drama, translations from 
classical authors, histories of painting, musical 
compositions, esthetic criticism,—in short, every 
kind of literature that was appearing from the 
busy presses of England during the years be- 
tween 1755 and 1763,—are discussed and criti- 
cised with discerning judgment or referred to 
in the casual remarks and charming literary 
gossip. 

The correspondence begins with a letter from 
Percy, apparently, in November, 1757, thank- 
ing Shenstone for “the favor of your Correc- 
tions '° of the Rhymes you were so good as to 
look over.” “To your Pen,” he continues, 
“they are now indebted for Beauties they were 
not before possessed of.” It was at first some- 
what formal, especially on Percy’s part, who 
writes as if he was just a bit overawed by the 
fame and greatness of his more elderly corre- 
spondent. But Shenstone always seems to be 
perfectly at ease, and he is in his letters as in 
his poetry, always elegant and graceful. “In 
general I would wish you to make it as just to 
the Author and to your own Sentiments as you 
can,” he writes Percy ** about the latter’s trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Epistles, “and afterwards em- 
ploy me as a mere Musick-Master, whom you 
would wish to time your Harpsichord; at most 
to retrench any little encroachments upon Sim- 


* Quotations generally reproduce Hecht’s text, ex- 
cept in the case of abbreviations which are always 
resolved. 

™ June 6, 1759, Hecht, p. 17. 
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plicity, ease of Style, and Harmony.” In the 
same letter he writes, “I have likewise read 
the ‘ Essay on the Present State of Learning, 
ete.,’ written by a Dr. Goldsmith, whom you 
know, and whom such as read it will desire to 
know. I dissent from him, however, in his 
Partiality to Rhime (I mean in works of 
length), but as to the present pomp and 
Haughtiness of style instead of sentiment am 
entirely of his opinion.” 

He shows everywhere in these expressions 
of his ripest years on literature and art the 
heartiest interest in, and sympathy for, about 
every phase of the eighteenth century romantic 
movement. And in spite of his reverence for 
form, he was a lover of simplicity in both lan- 
guage and style, and some of his condemnation 
of the pomp and conventionality of the poetry 
of the school of Pope makes him almost as 
much of a radical as Wordsworth is in his 
famous Preface. This love of simplicity and 
naturalness is particularly noticeable in one of 
his letters replying to certain suggestions which 
Perey had made as to the correction and re- 
vision of his own Pastoral Ballad: ** “ You will 
hardly convince me that any Pains of mine in 
point of revisal or correction have a tendency 
to hurt the little Pieces I produce. This I 
believe is very seldom the Case, when a Per- 
son’s taste is not notoriously perverted. My 
chief endeavour, on these occasions, has been 
to produce ease and Simplicity, if not melody 
of expression, so far as this could be effected 
without impoorishing the Sentiment. And were 
I not to employ this Labour, Many of my 
Trifles would appear the most affected and the 
most laboured things that ever were. Pastoral 
Poetry, in my opinion, should exhibit almost 
naked sentiment. *Tis possible that some parts 
in your Copy of my ballad may appear pre- 
ferable to those that were finally inserted. But 
this was not owing to overcorrection, but to the 
decision of Friends, who on my shewing them 
a number of stanzas (upon whose merit I could 
not determine) occasioned me to reject some 
and admit others, as their Tastes were more or 
less fond of Art. ... There is, however, a 


“January, 1762, Letter xxxul, p. 74. 
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time when this Labour does mischief. ’Tis 
when writers (of whom you may recollect some) 
think they can not too much stiffen, or raise, 
or alienate their Language from the common 
Idiom!** By this they procure a kind of Hom- 
age, parallel to what is acquired by a reserved 
behaviour: the Dignity of Distance, the awe 
pertaining to Eastern monarchs, but never once 
the more valuable effects of genuine affection 
or sincere applause.” 

Shenstone gives his views on poetry ‘several 
times in the course of the correspondence, but 
his best piece of criticism is contained perhaps 
in a letter ‘* of November 10, 1760, about the 
piobable popularity that the Feliques are des- 
tined to enjoy: “There is no room that I can 
see to question the reception that your Work 
is like to meet with. If I have any talent at 
Conjecture, All People of Taste thro’out the 
Kingdom will rejoice to see a judicious, a Cor- 
rect and elegant Collection of such Pieces. For 
after all, ’tis such Pieces that contain the true 
Chemical Spirit or Essence of Poetry, a little 
of which properly mingled is sufficient to 
strengthen and keep alive very considerable 
Quantities of the kind. ”’Tis the voice of Senti- 
ment rather than the Language of Reflexion, 
adopted peculiarly to strike the Passions, which 
is the only Merit of Poetry that has obtained 
my regard of late.” His distinction between 
a song and a ballad is interesting, however 
much it may be at variance with the present 
prevailing conception: “ Do you make any dis- 
tinciion betwixt a Ballad and a Song, and so 
con ‘ine yourself to the Former? With the com- 
mon people, I believe, a Song becomes a ballad 
as it grows in years, as they think an old ser- 
pent becomes a Dragon, ur an old Justice a 
Justice of the Quorum. For my own part, I 
who love by means of different words to bundle 
up distinct Ideas, am apt to consider a Ballad 
as containing some little story, either real or 
invented. Perhaps my notion may be too con- 
tracted, yet, be this as it will, it may not be 
of much Importance to consult Etymology on 
this occasion.” 


Ttalics in last clause are mine. 
Letter xIx, p. 46. 
*® April 24, 1761, Letter xxi, p. 52. 
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Percy and Shenstone seem to have been in 
hearty sympathy on most of the artistic and 
literary questions which were brought under 
discussion in these letters. One gathers the 
impression from reading them that Percy, being 
considerably younger than Shenstone, is full 
of enthusiasm and energy to do things, which 
were occasionally in danger of running away 
with good judgment and taste. And Shenstone 
was apparently very helpful to his younger 
friend by generally assuming the rdle of the 
capable, conservative adviser. The greater part, 
and perhaps the most interesting letters of the 
correspondence are concerned with the genesis 
of that epoch-making work, Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. As is well known, 
Shenstone claimed that the idea of that publi- 
cation originated with himself, and Percy con- 
firmed his friend’s claim in the introduction 
to the Reliques. Ina letter to the Rev. Richard 
Graves of March 1, 1761, Shenstone writes: 1° 
“You have perhaps heard me speak of Mr. 
Percy—he was in treaty with Mr. James Dods- 
ley, for the publication of our best old ballads 
in three volumes. He has a large folio Ms. of 
ballads, which he shewed me, and which, with 
his own natural and acquired talents, would 
qualify him for the purpose as well as any man 
in England. I proposed the scheme for him 
myself, wishing to see an elegant edition and 
good collection of this kind. I was also to have 
assisted him in selecting and rejecting, and in 
fixing upon the best readings: but my illness 
broke off our correspondence, the beginning of 
winter; and I know not what he has done 
since!” And in the Preface to his collection 1” 
Percy says: “ The plan of the work was settled 
in concert with the late elegant Mr. Shenstone, 
who was to have borne a joint share in it had 
not death unhappily prevented him.” Percy’s 
son, who edited the fourth edition of the Re- 
liques, added a footnote on his father’s state- 
ment, in which he says: “ That the Editor hath 
not underrated the assistance he received from 
his friend, will appear from Mr. Shenstone’s 
own letter to the Rev. Mr. Graves... . It is 
doubtless a great loss to this work, that Mr. 


* Letter cil, Works, vol. 111, p. 321. 
" Reliques, 4th ed., 1794, Preface, p. XVii. 
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Shenstone never saw more than about a third 
of one of these volumes, as prepared for the 
press.” 

While the letters which passed between Percy 
and Shenstone nowhere assert that the idea of 
publishing the Reliques originated with Shen- 
stone, they do show in numerous instances that 
Percy asked his advice on almost every point of 
importance concerning the form and size of 
the work, the order and arrangement of the 
contents, revisions of, omissions from, and ad- 
ditions to the originals, and the best methods 
of publication. There is hardly any one of the 
forty-five letters which does not discuss at 
length, or mention in some way, certain fea- 
tures of the work that was to make Percy’s 
name immortal. During the last three or four 
years of his life Shenstone was constantly read- 
ing and marking newly discovered collections 
of poetry for the purpose of helping along his 
friend’s momentous undertaking. He was ever 
and anon warning Percy against making his 
collection too large, against having an eye to 
quantity rather than quality. And in almost 
every case the reader is impressed with his 
good judgment, his catholicity of taste, and his 
practical common sense. There is, indeed, no 
other book, I think, which gives us in such 
detail the interesting history of the origin and 
growth of Percy’s famous work. 

From the time when Percy first** wrote Shen- 
stone, “ I am possess’d of a very curious old Ms. 
Collection of ancient Ballads, many of which 
were never printed. . . . Mr. Johnson has seen 
my Ms. and has a desire to have it printed,” 
Shenstone’s interest in the progress of the work 
was intense and enthusiastic. “ You pique my 
curiosity extremely by the mention of that anti- 
ent Manuscript,” he writes in his first *® letter 
to Percy, “as there is nothing gives me greater 
Pleasure than the simplicity of style and senti- 
ment that is observable in old English ballads. 
If aught could add to that Pleasure, it would 
be an opportunity of perusing them in your 
company at the Leasowes, and pray do not 
think of publishing them until you have given 
me that opportunity.” The character and 


18 November, 1757, Letter 1, p. 5. 
*” January, 1758, Letter u, p. 6. 
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quality of Shenstone’s advice and suggestions 
to Percy appear as well perhaps in the letter 7° 
dated October 1, 1760, as anywhere in the col- 
lection: “There will indeed be no end of writ- 
ing all we have to say on the present occasion: 
A week’s Conference on the Subject, when 
things are in somewhat greater Forwardness, 
will be more effectual than fifty Packets as 
much distended as your last... . After this, 
I would have you transcribe what you think 
proper in a large Paper-book and let me recon- 
sider them all together, before they are sent 
away to Press. Many of those in Print need 
not be transcribed at all; only their Titles 
regularly inserted in those Places that you shall 
allot them,” ete. 

In this letter and on other occasions Shen- 
stone does not hesitate to advise Percy to change 
the original manuscripts whenever in his judg- 
ment the poem in question is thereby made 
simpler and more interesting. Thus the tam- 
pering with his originals for which the editor 
of the Reliques was so severely condemned by 
certain of his contemporaries, received emphatic 
encouragement from the man who was for three 
or four years, at least, Percy’s closest and most 
respected adviser. 

Shenstone possessed among his many other 
laudable qualities, a fine sense and rich vein of 
humor, which are especially in evidence in his 
letters to Percy. Like the true humorist, he is 
never inclined to take himself or his friends too 
seriously, and this characteristic of his was no 
doubt on frequent occasions a great source of 
relief and help to the impulsive and enthusi- 
astic Percy in his work. 

Percy’s letter to Dr. Grainger announcing 
the untimely and unexpected death of their 
mutual friend is a noble tribute to his character, 
and shows beyond a doubt the high esteem in 
which Shenstone was held by his intimate 
friends. “ You will feel severely,” he says,” 
“and join with us in lamenting with unaffected 
sorrow .... the Death of our most elegant 
and amiable friend Shenstone, who alas! was 
snatched away by a fever on Friday the 11th 


Letter XVIII, pp. 43 f. 
*Shenstone died February 11; this letter was 
written February 28, 1763. Letter XLvI, pp. 91-92. 
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of this month, after an illness of eleven days. 
I know not any private gentleman, whose loss 
has occasioned a more sincere or more universal 
concern. The delicate sensibility of his writ- 
ings, the consummate elegance of his taste, the 
beauties of his conversation, and the virtues of 
his heart had procured him a most extensive 
acquaintance, and every one of these aspired 
to his friendship, so that I know not an In- 
stance of an event of this kind more deeply or 
more generally lamented. . . . But he is gone; 
yet tho’ he is snatched from us, he still survives 
in our memory, and his fame will survive to 
ages, when we shall be no more.” 


Wo. H. 


Western Reserve University. 


L’ Auberge et Autres Contes par Guy de Maupas- 
sant, avec Introduction, Notes et Vocabulaire 
par Dr. A. Scurnz. New York : William R. 
Jenkins Co., [1911]. 16mo., xiv, 177 pp. 


This volume contains the following stories : 
L’ Auberge, Le Garde, La Mére Sauvage, Le 
Bonheur, L’Infirme, La Main, Les Deux Amis, 
L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs. To illustrate 
one side of de Maupassant’s genius, namely, his 
morbidity, no better selection could be made, for 
with the exception of L’Infirme and L’ Aventure 
de Walter Schnaffs, all the stories are gloomy and 
even gruesome ; something more cheerful should 
be read besides, else the students will have a dis- 
torted view of the writer. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that he had a keen sense of 
humor ; yet, to the editor’s justification it should 
be added that few of the humorous stories are fit 
for class use. 

The editing has been done with much care and 
the little book can safely be recommended to 
teachers and students. ‘The print is clear, but 
the binding is peor; the paper cover coming off 
after very little handling. Lines are not num- 
bered.* 


1 Typographical errors (correct forms only are given): 
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The edition is intended for beginners. The 
notes and vocabulary therefore are unusually—I 
feel inclined to say unduly—full. Still, opinions 
may well differ on this score. I should say, how- 
ever, that an introduction in French, pitched 
rather high, is likely to be useless to pupils who 
are in need of a vocabulary that gives the English 
equivalents for chambre, chaise, carcasse, généreuz, 
régiment, ete., but who will look in vain for the 
much more difficult words of the introduction. 
Leaving the introduction out of consideration, 
and taking the editor’s point of view, I venture 
to make the following remarks : 

P. 10, 1.11. Jl était @un naturel dormeur. 
Neither nature/ as a noun nor dormeur as an ad- 
jective is given in the vocabulary ; ll. 28-25. La 
neige . .. capitonnant les rochers ; I should prefer 
‘padding’ the rocks to ‘stuffing’ or ‘tufting’ 
suggested by the voc.—P. 41, 1. 5. IU est des 
coins is not explained, while 1. 8 nous autres is 
given ten lines; reference is made to the Spanish 
nosotros, which, by the way, means ‘ we’ as well 
as ‘us.’ The statement that nos otros occurs in the 
Alexis is doubly incorrect, since otros is not the Old 
French form, and since, if the reference is to 
Alexis 101c., the anostros of the manuscript can 
not be interpreted as having any connection with 
altres.—P. 42, 1, 11. fowrrager applied to a 
dog ‘nosing’ or ‘ hunting’ in bushes is not to be 
translated by ‘foraging.’--P. 44, 1. 14. chair 
blonde should be translated by ‘ fair complexion,’ 
hardly by ‘ blond skin.’—P. 50, 1. 2. ardent ap- 
plied to a burning house is not given in the voc.. 
—P. 55, 1.18. timbre does not mean ‘ intona- 
tion’ but ‘timbre’ also in English ; it refers to 
the quality of the sound and not to the rhythm or 
pitch of a sentence as does intonation.—P. 58, 1. 
24. gagner with the meaning of ‘ reach’ (a place) 
is not in the voc., neither is p. 59, 1. 7 se jeter a 


P. 9, 1. 16 partagé; p. 11, 1. 26 les; p.19, 1. 24 le ré- 
veillait; p. 20, 1.11 absolue; p. 50, 1. 9 détruit and 
celui; same page, |. 22 La-dedans; p. 58, 1. 1 L’Italie; 
p. 82, third paragraph, lines mixed up; p. 34, 1. 10 mal- 
propre ; p. 93, ll. 17-18 are transposed ; p. 127, note to 
31. 20 read eu in both lines; p. 128, note to 35. 3 Nor- 
man patois ; p. 130, note to 43. 18 read hommes ; p. 131, 
note to 45. 18 chair 4 canon; p. 132, ll. 1, 2, 5 read 2e 
and le ; p. 136, note to 67. 21 no accent on pilon; p. 148, 
note to 117. 17 read 1802. 
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la mer referring to a valley or a river.—P. 60, Il. 
9-10. Il semble que tout soit. This subjunctive 
should be explained and attention called to IZ me 
semble with the indicative ; lack of space cannot 
be alleged, since several lines of the notes are 
devoted to each of such familiar words as vendetta, 
cotillon, hussard, for the latter of which even the 
Hungarian etymology is given.—P. 67, 1. 1. 
arriver in the sense of ‘happen’ is not in the 
voc.; 1]. 2. je venais de is nowhere explained, 
while se mettre & or se remettre & is explained 
eight times at least.—P. 69, 1. 15. @ la dérobée 
has a note and also a place in the voc., while 1. 
22 ce vague de l’oeil is nowhere explained. I 
hardly see the need of a note to p. 79, 1. 1 On 
faisait cercle autour ; but a cheval sur une chaise 
on p. 82, 1. 24 and mawvais plaisant on p. 85, 1. 
11, ga ne doit pas étre ainsi on p. 88, 1. 23 are 
much less obvious to the student.—P. 91, 1. 1 
Paris... rdlant, and 1. 25 s’ étaient pris d’ami- 
tié, should be noted ; 1. 3, same page, n’importe 
quoi might be passed over, since n’importe is in 
the voc..—P. 92, 1. 19. roussi, speaking of trees 
made yellow by the autumn blight should not be 
translated by ‘ burned.’—P. 93, 1. 22. A la péche 
done ; this popular done, meaning ‘ why,’ should 
be noted.—P. 106, 1. 3. siens for ‘his family ’ is 
not given ; this would not be considered super- 
fluous for students who find in the voe. sien, -ne 
(pron., m. f.) ‘his,’ ‘hers..—A word might be 
said about the position of the pronoun in le pou- 
vait dénoncer (1. 16, p. 107 and elsewhere, appar- 
ently a favorite construction of M.).—Pp. 110-111. 
Pour et contre is not explained.—P. 111, 1. 11. 
il sortit sa téte ; the voc. does not give sortir with 
the meaning of ‘stick out.’—-P. 124, note to p. 
19, 1. 22. The rule. for inversion of subject after 
& peine, peut-étre, toujours, aussi (rule quoted 
three times) is too radically stated, because in 
several instances, not noted, it does not apply ; 
g., p. 27, 1. 12, aussi je ne Pai jamais raconté. 
— P. 143, note to p. 96, 1. 24. The student who 
has ever fished with a float on his line knows that 
the thread does not pass through the quill. 


J. L. BorGERHOFF. 
Western Reserve University. 
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GorTHEes GEsPRACHE. Gesamtausgabe, neu her- 
ausgegeben von Flodoard Frhr. von Bieder- 
mann unter Mitwirkung von Maz Morris, 
Hans Gerhard Gréf und Leonhard L. Mac- 
kall. Leipzig, 1909-1911. 5 vols. xvi + 
556, viii + 672, viii + 520, viii + 496, xviii 
-+ 508 pp., geheftet 20 Mk. 


Dieser Preis ist fiir die starken und schénge- 
druckten Biinde sehr missig: ein Umstand der 
heute hervorgehoben zu werden verdient. Zu- 
dem erfihrt die neue Ausgabe gegeniiber der 
alten eine Verbilligung um 60 Prozent, wogegen 
die Zahl der Einzelgespriche um etwa 1900, 
d. h. um mehr als das Doppelte, vermehrt er- 
scheint. Dem Herausgeber standen aber auch 
Helfer zur Seite, wie er sie fiir seine Zwecke 
nicht besser hatte wiinschen kénnen. Aller- 
dings brauchten sie hier nur ihre bibliogra- 
phische Stiirke zu entwickeln. Selbstverstind- 
liches Ziel war Vollstindigkeit, soweit diese 
den Herausgebern augenblicklich méglich: In 
ein paar Jahren werden aus entlegener brief- 
licher und gedruckter Literatur ein paar Dut- 
zend neuer Minora einzureihen sein. Das Wort 
Gesamtausgabe hiitte also lieber wegbleiben 
sollen: der alte Biedermann war es in eben dem 
Sinne wie dieser hier. Es ist auch wol haupt- 
sichlich aus einer leicht zu entdeckenden Ko- 
ketterie mit auf den Titel gepflanzt; so etwas 
ist ja modern.—Dass manches Minderwertige 
mitliuft ist nur natiinlich. Aber wie oft kommt 
es auf ein Datum, ein Wort, eine kleine Einzel- 
heit an, die fiir irgend einen Zweck von Wich- 
tigkeit sein mégen. Reichliche Register helfen 
zur Auffindung oder Drangabe des Erwarteten. 

Die alte Ausgabe war tiberaus sorgfiltig 
gearbeitet: ob es die neue gleichermassen ist? 
Kine Stichprobe, die ich angestellt habe, ist 
jedenfalls denkbar ungiinstig ausgefallen. Es 
fillt das umso unangenehmer auf, wenn die 
erste Ausgabe die betreffende Sache richtig dar- 
gestellt hatte. Band 1, Seite 169, wird der be- 
kannte Besuch, den Biirger unmittelbar nach 
dem Abschluss seiner zweiten Gedichtausgabe 
bei Goethe gemacht hat, in den Anfang Juni 
1789 gesetzt. Wahrscheinlich weil Goethe am 
19. Juni—nicht Januar, wie Biedermann 5, 28 
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steht—schreibt: Leider hielten Sie sich neulich 
so kurze Zeit bei uns auf. Aber das Wort 
neulich hat, vorab bei Goethe, weite Grenzen. 
Wir vermégen den Besuch fast auf den Tag 
festzulegen. Schiller schreibt am 30. April an 
Lotte (Jonas 2, 283), Biirger sei vor einigen 
Tagen hier gewesen. Am 6. Mai (Strodtmann, 
8, 229 f.) spricht Biirger in einem von Langen- 
dorf bei Weissenfels an die Schiitz gerichteten 
Briefe von den acht Tagen, da ich von Ihnen 
bin, von den romantischen Naturscenen, welche 
sich links und rechts meinen Augen darboten, 
also vom Ritt durchs Saaletal von Jena her- 
unter, und von dem angenehmen Traum der 
zwey bei Schiitzens verlebten Tage. Rechnet 
man von hier zuriick, so ergibt sich etwa: 
Dienstag den 28. April Abreise von Jena— 
Montag und Sonntag den 27. und 26. Aufent- 
halt daselbst—Sonnabend und Freitag den 25. 
und 24. in Weimar—24. 23. 22. Reisetage. Dass 
Biirger am 22. April in Gottingen abgefahren 
war, ergibt der Brief vom 21. an Bertuch: 
Vom Fels zum Meer 1883, 171. Die grosse 
Postroute ging iiber Duderstadt und Gotha. 

Was nun den Besuch selbst anbetrifft, so ist 
wirklich zu bedauern, dass nur die eine Partei, 
mit dem Briefe Althofs an Nicolai (Str. 4, 270 
ff.), zu Wort kommt, dagegen der Bericht des 
einzigen Augen- und Ohrenzeugen, Reichardt, 
ausgelassen ist. Er steht bei Képcke, Tieck 2, 
187: Es ist zuerst von Schillers Recension die 
Rede. Dagegen war Goethe gegen thn freund- 
lich gesonnen, und die Erbitterung Biirger’s in 
dem bekannten Epigramm war ungerecht. Ich 
habe die Veranlassung dazu von Reichardt er- 
ziéihlen héren, und danach fallt die Schuld bet 
weitem mehr auf Birger. Goethe und Reich- 
ardt hatten miteinander (an der Claudine) mu- 
sicirt; wihrend dessen war Biirger, der Goethe 
besuchen wollte, in das Nebenzimmer einge- 
treten. Goethe sieht ihn, und noch erfullt von 
der Musik, tritt er ihm mit einer freudigen 
Begriissung entgegen. In demselben Augen- 
blicke verbeugte sich Biirger sehr tief. Durch 
das Sonderbare dieser Lage wird Goethe in 
Verlegenheit gesetzt, er wird verdriesslich, und 
eine steife und kalte Unterhaltung beginnt. 
Dariiber wird nun Biirger empfindlich; er ent- 
fernte sich bald, und sprach in jenem Epi- 
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gramm seinen Zorn aus. Ferner durften die 
bei Paulus, Conversations-Saal 1837, 184, bei 
Saupe, Die Schiller-Goethe’schen Xenien, 1852, 
210 und im Mitternachtsblatt fiir gebildete 
Stinde 1829, Nr. 1119, stehenden Berichte 
nicht ausser acht gelassen werden: Nur derje- 
nige, der sie alle zusammen hat und kritisch 
zerlegt, wird zu einer rechten Anschauung 
gelangen. Ich werde demnichst der Sache 
nahertreten. 

Wer von den beiden zuerst Du zu dem andern 
gesagt hatte, das ist ohne Bedeutung fiir die 
Beurteilung des Verhaltnisses zwischen ihnen: 
Ist es richtig, dass es Biirger gewesen ist, dann 
fallt nur auf denjenigen, der die unrichtige 
Feststellung veranlasst oder gemacht hat, ein 
bezeichnendes Licht. Es ist bekannt, wie leicht 
der Sturm und Drang die vertraulichere Anrede 
aufnahm, aber auch, wie leicht er wechselte— _ 
Statt derartiger Feststellungen hatte man in 
den Noten 5, 28 eher einen Hinweis auf die 
Homer-Angelegenheit erwartet. Auch _hiitte 
erwihnt werden kénnen, worauf irgendwo 
Schmidt zum ersten Mal aufmerksam gemacht 
hat, dass Goethe wegen Herders Berufung 
gegriindetes Interesse an den Zustiinden der 
Gottinger Universitit hatte. 

Vorsichtig heisst es ebda: Nach G.-Jhrb. 
1906, S. 254 soll der Herzog mit Goethe etwa 
im Mai 1781 Biirgern besucht haben. Boie 
schreibt an Louise Mejer am 7%. Juni 1781: 
Unter andern Briefen hatte ich gestern einen 
von Merck, . . sein Brief ist sehr gut “Goethe 
schreibt er, lebt still fiir sich in seinen Ge- 
schaften weg und entzieht sich dem Hofe so 
viel er kann. Seine Gesundheit ist nicht die 
beste. Ich wollte iiberhaupt, dass er aus dieser 
Galere ware.” Er hat mit dem Herzog von 
Weimar Biirgern besucht. ... Nach wire ist 
also das Citat aus Mercks Brief geschlossen, und 
Er bezieht sich auf Merck. Wir wissen auch, 
dass Goethe nachher Mercken erst entgegen- 
reiste. Und hitte Dorette in ihrem Hausfrau- 
enstolz nicht auch Goethes gedacht, wenn er 
von der Partie gewesen wire, als sie an Goec- 
kingk berichtete (Vierteljahrschrift 3, 134) ? 
Dieser Brief ist am 22. Marz geschrieben: der 
Besuch fallt also nicht in den Mai, sondern in 
den Marz 1781. 
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Man kann nur hoffen, dass sich soleche Min- 
gel nicht in grésserer Anzahl in dem Buche 
finden. Sonst kénnte es seinerseits wieder 
manche Fehler verursachen. 


G. ScHAAFFs. 
St. Andrews. 


Espronceda’s Blanca de Borbon, edited by 
H. CuurcHMan, Revue Hispanique, 
tome XviI, 233 pages, New York and Paris, 
1907. 


Byron and Espronceda, by H. CHurcH- 
MAN, Revue Hispanique, tome xx, 210 pages, 
New York and Paris, 1909. 


The first of Mr. Churchman’s contributions 
to the study of Espronceda’s works is a careful 
critical edition of the tragedy Blanca de Bor- 
bon, hardly familiar, it is safe to say, even to 
those who know the Spanish poet well as one 
of the chief voices of Spain’s romantic move- 
ment. While the play is not a great one, it 
is certainly not inferior to many of those which 
constitute the body of Spanish dramatic poetry 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The editor bases his text, first, upon a rare 
“ first edition ” printed by Espronceda’s daugh- 
ter in 1870, “in an extremely limited number 
of copies ” (called B) ; second, upon two “ auto- 
graphs” in the British Museum (called respec- 
tively BR, and BR,) ; third, upon a Ms. belong- 
ing to Sr. D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
(called M); and, finally, upon a discourse on 
Espronceda (called E), read by Patricio de la 
Escosura before the Royal Spanish Academy in 
1870, to which was attached an appendix with 
extracts from two “ autographs ” of the play. 

Of the printed edition the author says: (p. 7) 
“ Unsatisfactory punctuation, incorrect spelling, 
and whimsical accentuation . . . all betray the 
lack of printer’s skill. Nor can it be said that 
this edition is very faithful to its manuscript 
models, if so be that the two autographs men- 
tioned in the preface be those of which we 
shall presently speak.” As regards the first 
of the two “autograph” mss. in the British 
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Museum, the editor feels convinced that it is 
authentic throughout after comparing the hand- 
writing with that of other autographs. With the 
second Ms. in the British Museum, however, the 
word autograph seems inaccurate, for we learn 
(p. 9), that it is the work “ of several different 
hands,” with corrections made by Espronceda ; 
and (p. 11) that he “ corrects only some of the 
most glaring errors in spelling (and not all 
even of these).” Of D. Marcelino’s Ms., which 
contains only four of the five acts, the editor 
says (p. 15) that “the theory [is] wholly 
plausible that this Ms. represents Espronceda’s 
own wish concerning the final form of Blanca 
de Borbon.” 

What has been said of the condition of all 
these versions sufficiently indicates the difficulty 
which Mr. Churchman had in putting together 
his text. Nevertheless, he has presented us 
with a most acceptable composite of his 
sources. -Would it not be worth while to let 
us have also an unemended reprint of the single 
autograph BR ? For that, with all of its de- 
fects, would not only give a fair idea of the 
poet’s method of work; it would furnish a text 
unencumbered by variants which, improvements 
though they may be, are probably not in every 
case due to the poet himself. 

The preface further discusses the date at 
which Espronceda must have written this play, 
the conclusion being that it was finished before 
1836. There is also (p. 15 ff.) an excellent 
characterization of this drama from the pen of 
Sr. D. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin. Finally, 
three appendices add material of interest: the 
first gives some inedita (letters and poems) by 
Espronceda, the second consists of a very full 
bibliography of the poet’s works, and the third 
has a note on his novel Sancho Saldata. The 
reviewer may corroborate the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Churchman, that Espronceda’s novel 
was first printed in 1834, in six volumes and 
forty-eight (and not eleven chapters) by add- 
ing that he bought a perfect copy of that edi- 
tion in Madrid some years ago (and read it 
too) ; and that there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the date and form of the authentic first 
edition of the novel. 
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The second article contains a very exhaustive 
comparison of Espronceda and his great Eng- 
lish contemporary, Byron. Here the reviewer’s 
task becomes more difficult. Definite conclu- 
sions about “romantic” writers are hard to 
state because of those troublesome differences 
which arise from merely personal points of 
view. Moreover, the writers of the roman- 
tic school no longer have the wide circle of 
readers which they once had. Many of the 
poetic moods of even a Byron or an Espronceda 
no longer awaken a quick response of sympathy, 
because their personal attitude toward life and 
society, and their peculiar interpretation of 
experience do not conform either with the prac- 
tical or with the esthetic ideas of the modern 
world. And of Byron it seems fair to say that 
the ground which he has lost is relatively 
greater than in the case of Espronceda. 

The author has set himself the task of com- 
paring and contrasting Byron and Espronceda 
under three main aspects; first, in the intellec- 
tual domain, in which are treated their endow- 
ments and their education, their religious views, 
their philosophy, their attitude toward society, 
politics and letters. Under the second head 
literary matters are discussed, but the line be- 
tween this chapter and the preceding one cannot 
be readily diawn. Up to this point “the more 
general similarities and contrasts between the 
two poets” are suggested and illustrated by 
numerous quotations. That Byron is the domi- 
nating figure in this study, as he was the greater 
force in the literary world, Mr. Churchman 
leaves no room for doubt. With the third 
chapter on “concrete borrowings,” we are, in 
the majority of cases, at least, upon solid 
ground. But one hesitates to accept the con- 
clusions on the similarity of several of these 
concrete illustrations. Perhaps the reviewer is 
not wholly to blame for a different point of 
view, since Mr. Churchman himself presents 
some of the cases with diffidence. Cf. pp. 155, 
156, 165. One of the examples of indebted- 
ness on the part of Espronceda, where the 
parallels seem unconvincing, is that of the 
latter’s epic poem Pelayo, and Byron’s drama 
Sardanapalus. Nor does the diagram of 
“points in common” bring home the con- 
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clusion in a more convincing way, for with 
an addition of points a comparison between 
Byron’s Sardanapalus and Doiia Gertrudis 
Gémez de Avellaneda’s Baltasar might be in- 
stituted. The following individual passages 
are compared by the author, and they are 
quoted here to support the reviewer’s opinion 
that it is not always easy to admit Espronceda’s 
indebtedness 


(Sardanapalus and his guests at table) 


Sard. Fill full! Why this is as it should be; 
here 
Is my true realm amidst bright eyes and 
faces 
Happy as fair! Here sorrow cannot 
reach. 


(A drinking scene from Pelayo) 


Allf entregado 4 espléndidos festines, 
Rodrigo alegre y descuidado liba 
copas de nectar de fragancia pura, 
al deleite brindando y la hermosura. 
(P. 128.) 
Myrrha. King! the sky 
Is overeast, and musters muttering 
thunder 
In clouds that seem approaching fast, and 
show 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest. 
Will you then quit the palace? 
Sard. Say, Myrrha, 
Art thou of those who dread the roar of 
clouds? 
In my own country we respect their 
voices 
As auguries of Jove. 


Myrrha. 


(Pelayo) Envuelto en noche tenebrosa el mundo 

las densas nubes agitando, ondean 

con sus alas los genios del profundo, 

que con cfirdeno sulco centellean; 

y al ronco trueno, al eco tremebundo 

de los opuestos vientos que pelean, 

se oye la voz de la celeste safia; 

“+Ay Rodrigo infeliz! jAy triste Es- 
pafia! ” (P. 129.) 


(Sard.) The false and fond examples of thy lust 

Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 

In the same moment all thy pageant 
power 


And those who should sustain it. 


(Pelayo) Que los vicios de un rey vician su gente; 


(P. 131.) 
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The influence of Don Juan on el Diablo 
Mundo (pp. 167-195) is convincingly estab- 
lished ; here many similar sentiments and verbal 
resemblances bear out Mr. Churchman’s con- 
tention, and illustrate the indebtedness of the 
Spanish to the English poet. The influence 
of one of Shakespeare’s sonnets (Lxv1) : “ Tir’d 
with all these, for restful death I cry, etc.” 
seems more than doubtful; if Espronceda ren- 
dered, “ As to behold desert a beggar born” 
by “halla desiertos,’ he could not have under- 
stood his Byron so well; p. 157. The influence 
of Walter Scott upon the novel Sancho Saldana 
is, of course, undeniable; p. 198. 

In studying foreign influences on Espronceda, 
however, one may be tempted to overlook his in- 
debtedness to poets of the Peninsula. To men- 
tion but one native poet, the great romantic 
forerunner of Espronceda, Calderén, has (in my 
opinion) left a deep trace in some of the poetic 
moods of the author of el Diablo Mundo, and 
other Spanish poets would no doubt deserve 
consideration to the detriment of purely By- 
ronic influence. But Mr. Churchman’s work 
is thoroughly and conscientiously done, and he 
has served both Spanish and English literature 
by his investigations. Certainly his studies can 
be used with greai profit by future biographers 
of both Byron and Espronceda. It may be re- 
membered in this connection also, that students 
of Byron will find important material in another 
excellent article by Mr. Churchman: Lord 
Byron’s Experience in the Spanish Peninsula 
in 1809, printed in the Bulletin Hispanique, 
January-March, and April-June, 1909. 


SCHEVILL. 
University of California. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tur Source OF THE BANQUET SCENE IN 
THE Poetaster 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang Notes. 


Sirs :—The well-known banquet scene in the 
Poetaster (IV, 111) in which the guests, “ char- 
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acteristically habited as gods and goddesses,” 
speak and act as divinities, has always been 
referred to the Iliad, 1, 493-611. The latest 
editor (1905) of the Poetaster, Mr. Herbert 8. 
Mallory, remarks : 


“The ‘heavenly banquet’ participated in by 
Ovid, Julia and the rest, making scene 5 of 
act 4, is, as Whalley discovered, modelled upon 
the synod of the Olympians described in the 
latter part of book I of the Iliad. Note par- 
ticularly (1) the altercation between Jove and 
Juno, 89 ff.; (2) the reference to Thetis as a 
disturbing element, 109-111; (3) Jove’s threat 
to shake Juno out of Olympus, 120 ff.; (4) the 
remonstrance of Vulcan, and his displacing 
Ganymede, 132 ff.; (5) music and song, 165 ff. ; 
(6) the restoration of amity at the end.” 


The ‘ banquet scene,’ however, owes more to 
Lucian than to Homer. Jonson clearly had in 
mind Zeus the Tragedian, and possibly The 
Convention of the Gods. From these two dia- 
logues he got (1) the spirit of his scene—his 
laughing treatment of the gods in undignified 
parliamentary session. Moreover it will be 
observed that (2) both of these dialogues begin 
with a humorous proclamation by Mercury ; and 
(3) both have Momus as a disturbing element. 
Finally, the description of Vulcan as a cup- 
bearer is clearly a recollection of Dialogues of 
the Gods, V. Indeed, throughout there seems 
to be a more or less conscious imitation of 
Lucian’s manner of representing the Greek 
divinities. 

JosePH Quincy ADAMs, JR. 

Cornell University. 


Henri BorpEAUX AND Maud Muller 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—La Vie des autres, one of the sketches 
in Henri Bordeaux’s Carnet d’ un stagiaire (Paris, 
1911, 8vo., pp. 289-295), is a free translation into 
prose of Whittier’s Maud Muller. The heroine’s 
name is changed to Etiennette ; descriptive phrases 
are added to intensify the setting ; and the last 
part of the poem is shortened, so that the moral 
deductions are less emphatic. But, in most re- 
spects, story, characters, and atmosphere have 
been carefully preserved, often to the extent of 
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literal rendering. We find again the hay, the 
draught from the spring, the bare feet and tat- 
tered gown, the judge’s proud mother and sisters, 
his humming in court an old love tune, and the 
familiar burden, i/ aurait pu en étre ainsi. No- 
where in the volume does M. Bordeaux acknowl- 
edge his debt to the American poet. 


H. Carrinaton LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 


A Notre on ImMerMANN’s Petrarca 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—There occurs in Werner Deetjen’s 
Immermanns Jugenddramen (Leipzig, 1904) 
a curious oversight in the discussion of Immer- 
mann’s Petrarca (1821). Among faults, Deetjen 
refers to impure and insipid rhymes, trivial and 
inane speeches, especially those of Laura, and 
then (p. 92) adds: “ Auch Verstésse gegen die 
Grammatik 


‘¢ Fort zieht das Eis 
Und meine goldnen Schlosser ’’ etc. 


kommen vor.” This syntactical breach is, how- 
ever, not Immermann’s. What he did here was 
to insert, without any more ado, two stanzas 
of the folksong entitled Das fahrende Fraulein. 
(Cf. Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Reclam, p. 79.) 
The slip is curious, because it was Deetjen, in 
this same monograph, who discovered the Anglo- 
Saxon ballad, Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough 
and William of Cloudesley, on which Immer- 
mann based his tragedy Hdwin (1820). Im- 
mermann’s works, with the single exception of 
his masterpiece Der Oberhof, contain such an 
abundance of more or less obscure references 
to other works, that it is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to corral his literary fore- 
bears. In Petrarca alone there are no fewer 
than thirty mythological allusions as well as 
references to or quotations from Pope John 
XXII, Giacomo Colonna, Apelles, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Socrates, Epi- 
ctetus, the Bible, various well known Italian 
families, Provengal poetry, the Ghibelline- 
Guelf controversy and general Italian history. 
Yet the plot of the drama is the very simplest 
and the drama itself is but a few lines longer 
than Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg. And it is 
on the whole significant that Immermann 
should have dramatized Petrarch’s love for 
Laura, though, as Deetjen here and there points 
out, Engeline C. Westphalen (1806), Ludwig 
Halirsch (1823), Wilhelm von Chézy (1832), 
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Theodor Goltdammer (1858), Peter Hille 
(1896), Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1900) and Kénigs- 
braun-Schaup (1903) have made dramatic use 
of the same theme. There is also a reference 
to Petrarch in Immermann’s comedy (1817) 
Ein Morgenscherz. 


ALLEN WILSON PorTERFIELD. 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 


THE PRE-SHAKESPEARIAN Taming of a 
Shrew 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—The following parallel between the 
pre-Shakespearian Taming of a Shrew and 
Du Bartas’ Week has not hitherto been noted, 
but is of interest in connection with the other 
borrowings in the play. I quote from the fac- 
simile Taming of a Shrew, pages 49-50, the 
lines being, in Boas’ edition, numbered 116-125, 
on page 62: 


Theternall power that with his only breath, 

Shall cause this end and this beginning frame, 
Not in time, nor before time, but with time, confusd, 
For all the course of yeares, of ages, monethis, 

Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houres, 

Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand, 

The first world was, a forme, without a forme, 

A heape confusd a mixture all deformd, 

A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles, 

Where all the elements were orderles,.... 


With this compare the following from Du 
Bartas—the poet is talking about the universe 
(“ La Sepmaine,” 1593, “ Premier Jour,” lines 
19-24, 223-227) : 


L’immuable decret de la bouche diuine, 

Qui causera sa fin, causa son origine: 

Non en temps, auant temps, ains mesme auec le temps. 
T’enten vn temps confus: car les courses des ans, 
Des siecles, des saisons, des mois, & des iournees, 
Par le bal mesuré des astres sont bornees. 


Ce premier monde estoit vne forme sans forme, 

Vne pite confuse, vn meslange difforme 

D’abismes vn abisme, vn corps mal compass¢, 

Vn Chaos de Chaos, vn tas mal entassé: 

Oa tous les elemens se logeoyent pesle mesle: ... . 


It will be observed that the author of Taming 
of a Shrew has “ borrowed ” in his usual blun- 
dering fashion. He has totally obscured the 
meaning of some of the lines; while the syntac- 
tical structure of his whole passage, and its 
bearing upon the question in hand— 


“What dutie wiues doo owe vnto their husbands ” 


—must remain unsolved mysteries. 
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Did he copy directly from the French? The 
question is interesting, for Joshua Sylvester was 
working about the same time, and, although 
his “ First Day” (so far as we know) was not 
published until 1595,’ it may have circulated 
in manuscript. Sylvester’s version of the lines 
above runs thus (1608 edition, pp. 2 and 8): 


Th’ immutable diuine decree, which shall 

Cause the Worlds End, caus’d his originall: 
Neither in Time, nor yet before the same, 

But in the instant when ‘lime first became. 

I meane a Time confused, for the course 

Of years, of moneths, of weeks, of daies, of howrs, 
Of Ages, Times, and Seasons, is confin’d 

By th’ ordred Daunce vnto the Stars assign’d. 


That first World (yet) was a most formless Form, 
A confus’d Heap, a Chaos most deform, 

A Gulf of Gulfs, a Body ill compact, 

An vgly medly, where all difference lackt: 

Where th’Elements lay iumbled al together..... 


A comparison of the three versions shows, 
strangely enough, that the two Englishmen 
havé little in common in their departures from 
the original. The change of courses to course, 
and the addition of hours and nor, exhaust the 
list. On the other hand, the passage in T'aming 
of a Shrew is in some respects nearer to the 
French, while the bodiles-orderles couplet at 
the close may indicate that the author had some 
other translation before him—perhaps Sir 
Philip Sidney’s, now lost. At any rate, the 
evidence is against his having copied from 
Sylvester; and no other version of the Du 
Bartas lines is known. 


ArtHur DicKson. 
New York, N. Y. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Matzke Memorial Volume (Leland 
Stanford Junior University Publications, 1911) 
is more than the passing tribute of a few col- 
leagues to the memory of their friend. The 
volume opens with two articles by Professor 
Matzke—articles of broader interest than those 
on language and literary history by which he is 
more generally known—Gaston Paris and The 
Development and Present Status of Romanic 
Dialectology. The volume will also interest 
the larger class of students, since the arti- 
cles cover a wide range of subject and period. 
Furthermore, each contribution shows careful, 
painstaking preparation, as if the writer felt 
the personal influence of the man whom he 


* Ashton, Du Bartas en Angleterre, p. 368. 
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would honor. The interest and importance of 
the book can be seen from a brief summary of 
the contents:—Origin of the Legend of Floire 
and Blancheflor (Johnston), Old French ne- 
se-non in other Romance Languages (Espino- 
sa), Purgatorio XI—The Lord’s Prayer (An- 
derson), Commentary on verses 36-52 of the 
Excuse & Ariste (Searles), Relation of the 
German Gregorius auf dem Stein to the Old 
French Poem La Vie de Saint Gregoire 
(Allen), Doctrine of Verisimilitude in French 
and English Criticism of the seventeenth cent- 
ury (Alden), Spenser’s Faerie Queene ILI, ii, 
and Boccaccio’s Fiammetta (Briggs), Benedici- 
tee (Fliigel), Last Words of Shakespeare’s 
Characters (Newcomer), Propertiana (Foster), 
Some phases of Martial’s literary Attitude (El- 
more), Aratus and Theocritus (Murray), Early 
Etruscan Inscriptions: Fabretti 2342-2346 


(Hempl). M. P. B. 


By the publication of The Eclogues of Baptista 
Mantuanus (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1911) Professor W. P. Mustard has recalled from 
oblivion the author of the familiar quotation Semel 
insanivimus omnes, who had so long been a favor- 
ite author in the schools but had in Boswell’s day 
become almost entirely forgotten. It is true that 
since Kluge’s study of Spenser’s Shepheard’s Cal- 
endar in 1880 (Anglia 1m, 266 f.) the English . 
student has been set right in the’ matter of the 
two Mantuans, but he has remained subject to 
such incomplete instruction with reference to the 
scope of the poet’s works as that offered by Dr. 
Furness: ‘‘ I think (I speak under correction) he 
wrote nothing but Eclogues’’ (Variorum L.Z., 
1904, p. 150). Professor Mustard supplies the 
‘‘correction’’ (p. 27f.), and also studies the 
whole problem of that ‘popularity in the 
schools’? which Dr. Furness can admit to be 
only ‘‘not utterly incomprehensible.’’ One of the 
most curious of the minor details of Professor 
Mustard’s full and minutely accurate Introduc- 
tion is the refutation (first published in this jour- 
nal, xxiv, 8) of the supposed evidence that Bar- 
clay wrote his Eglogs at Ely (p. 48, note 53). The 
chief importance of this book will be best recog- 
nized by the student of the pastoral. To have 
ready access to these eclogues in which the con- 
ventions of the earlier poets are so characteris- 
tically modified by a keen but humane satirist, is 
a gain that will deepen and enrich the apprecia- 
tion of this literary form in its long and varied his- 
tory. What has now been done so thoroughly for 
England, —with not a few indications of what is 
to be traced elsewhere,—should lead to corre- 
sponding accounts of Mantuan’s vogue in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and other regions of culture. 


